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SEAN O'CASEY'S JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 
SELECTED CRITICISM 


Sean O’Casey, original name John Casey, (born March 30, 
1880, Dublin, Ire-—died Sept. 18, 1964, Torquay, Devon, Eng.), 
Irish playwright renowned for realistic dramas of the Dublin slums 
in war and revolution, in which tragedy and comedy are juxtaposed 
in a way new to the theatre of his time. 


O'Casey was born into a lower middle-class Irish Protestant 
family. His father died when John was six, and thereafter the family 
became progressively poorer. With only three years of formal 
schooling, he educated himself by reading. He started work at 14, 
mostly at manual labour, including several years with the Irish 
railways. (O’Casey would later exaggerate the hardships and 
poverty he had experienced during childhood.) 


O’Casey became caught up in the cause of Irish nationalism, 
and he changed his name to its Irish form and learned Gaelic. His 
attitudes were greatly influenced by the poverty and squalor he 
witnessed in Dublin’s slums and by the teachings of the Irish 
labour leader Jim Larkin. O'Casey became active in the labour 
movement and wrote for the /rish Worker. He also joined the Irish 
Citizen Army, a paramilitary arm of the Irish labour unions, and 
drew up its constitution in 1914. At this time he became 
disillusioned with the Irish nationalist movement because its 
leaders put nationalist ideals before socialist ones. O’Casey did 
not take part in the 1916 Easter Rising against the British 
authorities. 


Disgusted with the existing political parties, he turned his 
energies to drama. His tragicomedies reflect in part his mixed 
feelings about his fellow slum dwellers, seeing them as incapable 
of giving a socialist direction to the Irish cause but at the same 
time admirable for their unconquerable spirit. 


After several of his plays had been rejected, the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin produced The Shadow of a Gunman (1923), set during 
the guerrilla strife between the Irish Republican Army and British 
forces. In 1924 the Abbey staged Juno and the Paycock, his most 
popular play, set during the period of civil war over the terms of 
lrish independence. The Plough and the Stars (1926), with the 
1916 Easter Rising as its background, caused riots at the Abbey 
by patriots who thought the play denigrated Irish heroes. When 
first produced in the 1920s, these plays had an explosive effect on 
the audiences at the Abbey and helped to enlarge that theatre’s 
reputation. 


O’Casey went to England in 1926, met the Irish actress Eileen 
Carey Reynolds, married her, and henceforth made England his 
home. His decision to live outside Ireland was motivated in part by 
the Abbey’s rejection of The Silver Tassie, a partly Expressionist 
antiwar drama produced in England in 1929. Another Expressionist 
play, Within the Gates (1934), followed, in which the modern world 
is symbolized by the happenings in a public park. The Star Turns 
Red (1940) is an antifascist play, and the semiautobiographical 
Red Roses for Me (1946) is set in Dublin at the time of the Irish 
railways strike of 1911. 


His later plays, given to fantasy and ritual and directed against 
the life-denying puritanism he thought had beset Ireland, include 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy (1949), The Bishop’s Bonfire (1955), and 
The Drums of Father Ned (1958). His last full-length play was a 
satire on Dublin intellectuals, Behind the Green Curtains 
(published 1961). 


O’Casey’s three indisputably great plays are The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Juno and the Paycock, and The Plough and the Stars. 
All are tragicomedies set in the slums of Dublin during times of war 
and revolution. Violent death and the everyday realities of 
tenement life throw into relief the blustering rhetoric and patriotic 
swagger of men caught up in the struggle for Irish independence. 
The resulting ironic juxtapositions of the comic and tragic reveal 
the waste of war and the corrosive effects of poverty. O’'Casey’s 
gifts were for vivid characterization and working-class language, 
and, though he portrayed war and poverty, he wrote some of the 
funniest scenes in modern drama. O'’Casey’s later plays are not 
considered as powerful or moving as his earlier realistic plays. In 
his later plays he tended to abandon vigorous characterization in 
favour of expressionism and symbolism, and sometimes the drama 
is marred by didacticism. 


Six volumes of O’Casey’s autobiography appeared from 1939 
to 1956; they were later collected as Mirror in My House (1956) in 
the United States and as Autobiographies (1963) in Great Britain. 
O'Casey’s letters from 1910 to 1941 were edited by David Krause 
in two volumes (1975, 1980). 


Juno and the Paycock 
Study Guide 


Juno and the Paycock is the second of three O’Casey plays in 
what is known as the “Dublin trilogy,” set in the tumultuous years of 
1916-1923. During Easter Week in 1916, Irish nationalists rose 
against the United Kingdom in an attempt to secede from the union 
and establish an independent Irish Republic. While the Easter 
Rising was quickly suppressed, it brought the republican cause to 
the forefront of Irish politics. In December 1918, republicans won 
73 of 105 seats in the General Election to the British Parliament, 
and in January 1919 they declared the independence of the Irish 
Republic. The declaration coincided with the start of a guerrilla war 
fought between the Irish Republican Army (IRA) and the British 
government, fought between 1919-1921. The first play of the 
trilogy, The Shadow of a Gunman, takes place during this war, 
while the third, The Plough and the Stars, is set at the time of the 
Easter Rising. 


In 1921, the IRA signed a peace treaty with the British 
government which gave self-government to 16 of 22 Irish counties. 
The treaty was highly controversial, with die-hard Republicans 
insisting on the independence of all of Ireland. From 1922-3 a civil 
war ensued between the Republicans (also known as Diehards or 
Irregulars) and the Irish Free State forces, who had accepted the 
treaty. This is the setting for Juno and the Paycock, which depicts 
the life of the Boyle family set against the backdrop of factional 
struggles. 


In Juno, O’Casey draws upon his firsthand knowledge of slum 
tenements and workers’ suffering during the 1913 Lock Out to 
depict the ensuing hardships of poverty, malnutrition, disease, and 
lack of privacy. The play has been praised for O’Casey’s realistic 
representation of idiomatic Dublin speech, rich literary allusions, 
characterization, social conscience, and blend of comedy and 
tragedy. 


Juno premiered on March 3, 1924 at the esteemed Abbey 
Theater and was an immediate success, playing for a second 
week for the first time in the theater's history. It is one of the most 
highly regarded and often performed plays in Ireland. It has since 
been reproduced for other media, including a British film 
adaptation directed by Alfred Hitchcock in 1930. 


Juno and the Paycock Summary 


Juno and the Paycock is set in the Dublin tenements, or slums, 
during the Irish Civil War. It tells the story of the Boyle family: Jack 
Boyle, a self-centered man who spends his time drinking with his 
pal Joxer rather than looking for work; his wife Juno, responsible 
and hard-working, who takes care of the family; their son Johnny, 
who lost an arm in the Easter Rising and spends his days fearfully 
at home; and their daughter Mary, a young and somewhat vain 
idealist currently on strike. 


The family learns from Mary's fiance Charlie Bentham that they 
will inherit money from a relative of Boyle's who has died. Upon 
hearing the news, Boyle borrows money from anyone who will lend 
it to him and makes purchases on credit, including furniture, a suit, 


and a gramophone. The family, along with their neighbor Mrs. 
Madigan, celebrates with an evening of song, although their spirits 
are dampened by the funeral procession of their neighbor Mrs. 
Tancred's murdered son. 


Tragedy strikes when Boyle finds out that Bentham, who drafted 
the will, did so in such a way that all of Boyles' first and second 
cousins are eligible to receive a portion of the property, thus 
rendering the legacy worthless. Bentham breaks his engagement 
to Mary and retreats to England. Mary finds out she is pregnant 
and is consequently shunned by her male relatives and former 
suitor. As furniture men are emptying the apartment of furnishings, 
two Republican soldiers drag Johnny away; it turns out that he had 
given the information leading to the murder of Mrs. Tancred's son, 
and he is consequently murdered as well. 


Juno decides that she and Mary will live with her sister and 
raise the baby together, leaving Boyle to fend for himself. The play 
ends with Boyle and Joxer returning to the stage drunk, Boyle 
retreating into a world of alcohol-induced fantasy rather than facing 
his problems. 


Juno and the Paycock 


Summary and Analysis of Act | 
Summary 


The scene opens on a two-room apartment in a tenement house in 
Dublin. There is a picture of the Virgin Mary, below which hangs a 
bowl containing a floating votive candle. Furnishings and other 
belongings are sparse, consisting of a dresser, a small bed, a 
fireplace, a box of coal, an alarm clock, a bath, a table and chairs, 
a teapot, a frying pan, a few books, and a long-handled shovel. 


The act opens with Juno Boyle and her daughter Mary discussing 
the murder of their neighbor Mrs. Tancred’s son, written up in the 
morning newspaper. Mary's brother Johnny - thin, pale, and fearful 
- irritably tells them to stop reading and leaves the room. 


Juno asks if her husband, ‘Captain’ Jack Boyle, has come in yet. 
She tells Mary he'll have to go without breakfast if he doesn’t come 
in soon, for she is afraid he will invite his friend 'Joxer’ Daly in to 
share his tea if she leaves. She complains that he has already 
worn out his health insurance and will soon be out of 
unemployment, yet he is always singing. Mary seems unperturbed, 
tying a ribbon around her head and musing about which color to 
wear. Her mother complains about her being on strike and thus not 
contributing to the household, but Mary insists that “a principle's a 
principle” (8). 


Johnny reenters. He walks with a limp, having been shot in the hip 
during the Easter Week rebellion, and he has also lost an arm. He 
is upset that Mary is leaving the house, since he doesn't want to 
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stay home by himself. Juno reminds him that his father will be 
home soon, but Johnny counters that his father hates to be asked 
to do anything. He asks if the candle in front of the picture of the 
Virgin Mary is still lit, and Juno reassures him that it is. 


Jerry Devine, a young man, enters and Mary hurries out. He 
reports that Father Farrell has offered Boyle a job, but Boyle is still 
out drinking with his friend Joxer. Jerry rushes out to find him and 
Juno complains that her husband will deliberately miss the job. 


Boyle and Joxer can be heard coming up the stairs, with Boyle 
singing. Juno sits on the bed with draperies hiding her from view of 
the newcomers. Boyle invites Joxer inside, reassuring him that 
Juno has left. He grumbles that Juno is always complaining, and 
Joxer agrees that this is a hard thing to put up with. Boyle offers 
Joxer a cup of tea. At this point Juno makes her presence known. 
She sarcastically offers Joxer an egg as well; flustered, he says he 
is in a hurry. Boyle and Joxer begin talking of visiting the foreman 
of a job to start working. Juno expresses her disgust for the 
charade and chastises her husband for his laziness. She 
complains that everyone calls him “Captain” when he only once 
went out on the water. 


Juno asks Boyle if he saw Jerry. She complains that he was in a 
pub; Boyle swears he was not. When she urges him to eat 
breakfast, Boyle proudly counters, “I'll have no breakfast - yous 
can keep your breakfast.... I’ve a little spirit left in me still” (15). 
Jerry reenters and confirms that Boyle was lying, since the 
foreman in Foley's pub told him Boyle had left just ten minutes 
earlier. Rather than confess or apologize, Boyle complains about 
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being watched all the time. Jerry delivers his news - that he can 
have a job if he goes to Rathmines - and Boyle complains of 
sudden pain in his legs that would make it hard for him to work. 


Boyle goes into the bedroom to change into his work pants and 
Juno leaves for work. Jerry speaks with Mary, telling her that he 
will likely be elected secretary of his union and explaining how well 
he could support her. Mary has no interest and asks him to let her 
go, shouting when he refuses. Boyle reappears and asks what all 
the “hillabaloo” (18) is about. Mary and Jerry exit, and Boyle 
complains about children not caring about their parents anymore. 


Despite his bold words, Boyle puts the breakfast sausage on the 
pan to cook and starts to sing. Steps are heard on the stairs and 
he hides the pan under the bed, but it is only a man asking if he 
wants a sewing machine. Boyle continues to cook his breakfast 
and sing, but is interrupted again by thundering knocking at the 
street-level door. Johnny fearfully asks who it is. Joxer is afraid to 
look, but Boyle says it is a man with a trench coat who is going 
away. 


Boyle invites Joxer to stay for tea. Joxer is afraid that Juno might 
return, but Boyle convinces him that if she did, he could climb out 
the window and hide on the roof. Joxer agrees to stay and the two 
speak briefly of books, inspired by one of Mary's on the table. 
Boyle tells Joxer of the job he is going to. Joxer says it is good 
news, but Boyle reminds him of the pains in his legs. The two 
complain about Jerry Devine, Father Farrell, and the clergy, with 
Boyle arguing that it's no way to reward Johnny for his service to 
his country by making his father work. A coal vendor's voice can 
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be heard selling coal-blocks as Boyle and Joxer reminisce about 
Boyle's fictitious days on a ship. The two hear footsteps near the 
door; Boyle frantically tries to hide everything and Joxer rushes to 
escape out the window, but it is only the coal vendor, asking if they 
want any coal. Boyle asserts that he's had enough of following 
Juno's orders: "Today, Joxer, there's goin' to be issued a 
proclamation be me, establishin' an independent Republic, an’ 
Juno'll have to take an oath of allegiance" (24). 


Juno's voice can be heard outside and Joxer throws himself out 
the window. When Juno enters, Boyle denies her assertions that 
he and Joxer had been together. She tells him to smarten himself 
up as a visitor is coming; Boyle assumes the visit has to do with 
another job. 


Juno fusses to tidy the room and Mary enters with Charlie 
Bentham, a tall, good-looking young man. Boyle and Johnny can 
be heard arguing humorously as Boyle changes out of his work 
pants. Juno introduces Johnny to Bentham, boasting of her son's 
service to Ireland, and then introduces her husband. Bentham 
explains that Boyle's cousin Mr. Ellison has died, and that he 
wished to leave his property only to his second cousin, Michael 
Finnegan of Santry, and to Boyle, his first cousin. He explains that 
half of the property would be worth between 1500 and 2000 
pounds. The entire family is ecstatic. Boyle claims that he is 
finished consorting with Joxer, who angrily climbs in through the 
window. The two argue humorously, Joxer exits, and Boyle claims 
he is a new man, singing emotionally to his wife about how dear 
she is to him. 
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Analysis 


O'Casey's plays are "slices of life" rather than intricate stories, with 
their significance resting upon the main characters. In Act | we get 
a good sense of Boyle's character. He is exceedingly selfish; 
Johnny notes that he hates to be asked to do anything, and when 
Jerry Devine grabs Mary and she cries for help, all Boyle does is 
complain about the noise. He lies without remorse and invents 
pains in his legs to avoid having to work. Boyle is set up in 
opposition to Juno, a pillar of strength. While Boyle tries to escape 
reality through drinking and fantasies of his former life as a sea 
captain, Juno faces reality and takes care of her family. 


The act also introduces the play's major themes. We see the 
dehumanizing influence of poverty, the tragic effect of the war on 
Johnny, and the futile way in which Mary tries to escape the 
circumstances of her life through education. We can also see the 
reflection of O'Casey's life in the play's events. O'Casey was 
deeply influenced by the 1913 Dublin Lockout, in which Dublin 
employers locked out unionized workers for six months; thus the 
character of Mary likely reflects his union sympathies. His 
pessimistic view of the Easter Rising is evident in the character of 
Johnny, who represents the cost of the rebellion in terms of the 
human spirit. 


The stagecraft is expertly executed to support the play's themes. A 
clock lies face down on the mantel, symbolizing the way that time 
stands still for the Boyles. A shovel leans against the dresser, 
unused due to Boyle's avoidance of work. The mirror and the 
books by Ibsen on the table represent two opposing forces 
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influencing Mary, her vanity and her desire to better herself 
through education. Towards the end of the act, we hear Boyle 
changing clothes practically in front of the audience, an offstage 
convention brought onto the stage; it is almost as if he is only 
acting a part in the drama of human life. 


The play is tragicomic, containing elements of both comedy and 
tragedy. Act | is full of comic incidents: the appearance of the 
sewing machine vendor and the coal vendor, Joxer's hasty retreat 
to the roof, Juno's attempt to catch Boyle and Joxer, and the men's 
mock-intellectual discussions about books and the nature of the 
stars and the moon all lighten the mood and make the audience 
laugh. At the same time, there is an undercurrent of tragedy 
reflected in Johnny's injuries, his overwhelming fear when he hears 
a man knocking in the street, and the poverty of the household. 


The language is rich with literary allusions. Juno is compared with 
the mythical figures of Deirdre of the Sorrows and Cathleen ni 
Houlihan, while Joxer's speech is full of references from literary 
and oral traditions. The play also provides an_ excellent 
reproduction of Dublin speech. We see words such as "chiselurs" 
for children, "chassis" for chaos, and "braces" for suspenders, and 
irregular spellings reflect Irish tenement dwellers’ unique 
pronunciations. There are also comical phrases and malapropisms 
such as "Antanarctic Ocean," a portmanteau formed by combining 
the words Antarctica and Arctic Ocean. 
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Juno and the Paycock 


Summary and Analysis of Act Il 


Summary 


The second act takes place two days after the first. The setting is 
the same tenement apartment, but it is now full of gaudy furniture, 
pictures, huge vases with artificial flowers, and paper chains 
stretching across the ceiling. Boyle lies sprawled along the sofa 
smoking a pipe until he hears Joxer, at which point he jumps up 
and busies himself with papers. 


Joxer enters and delivers money from Mrs. Madigan, which she 
raised by selling some blankets and a table. They talk about 
Father Farrell, the priest who had arranged a job for Boyle in Act | 
and prompted Boyle to complain about the clergy; Boyle now 
defends him and, contrary to what he had said before, asserts that 
the priests were always on the side of Ireland's people. The two 
complain about Bentham (who is giving up his job as a teacher to 
become a lawyer) and Jerry, Mary's two suitors, and Joxer leaves. 


Johnny enters from the bedroom, and Juno and Mary arrive with a 
gramophone. Juno is concerned about how much debt they are 
accruing. She asks Johnny if he has looked at the gramophone, 
but he responds irritably that he cannot think of such things. He 
has been sleeping at different houses each night and is unable to 
get any rest. 


Bentham arrives and Juno makes him comfortable. He is now 
engaged to Mary. Boyle notes that Consols (a type of government 
security) are down by a half percent, showing what a state of 
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chaos the country is in. When Juno asks for an explanation, Boyle 
responds that it's no use explaining such a thing to women. 


Mary comes in the room, Bentham gives her a compliment, and 
the conversation shifts to religion. Juno complains that the world is 
no better with religion since people do not follow them well 
enough. Bentham explains his own belief system, Theosophism, 
based on the eastern Vedas. Boyle chimes in throughout with 
worldly-sounding comments, even though it is clear he doesn't 
know anything about what Bentham is talking about. 


The topic of ghosts arises, and Bentham proposes a scientific 
explanation for their existence. Johnny gets upset and rushes into 
the room on the left; a moment later a scream is heard. Johnny 
comes back, trembling. He has seen the ghost of Robbie Tancred, 
the young man who had been shot, kneeling in front of the statue. 
Juno comforts him and Johnny asks her to check if the light is still 
illuminated in front of the statue. Juno, Boyle, and Mary are all 
hesitant to go in the room, but Bentham goes in and reassures him 
that it is still burning. 


There is a knock at the door and Joxer and their neighbor Mrs. 
Madigan enter. Introductions ensue, Mrs. Madigan drinks some 
whiskey, and Boyle calls for singing. Mary and Juno comply, 
followed by Mrs. Madigan and Joxer, who keeps forgetting the 
words. In response, Johnny and Boyle ask for the gramophone 
instead. 


Just then Mrs. Tancred walks by, accompanied by several 
neighbors. They mourn the passing of her son, a Die-hard. Juno 
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explains the story to Bentham, noting that he and Johnny used to 
be inseparable; Johnny, though, emphatically denies being his 
friend. Juno regrets disturbing the funeral procession with song. 
Boyle argues that it is the government's business, not theirs, but 
Juno ennumerates all those who in the tenement who have lost a 
relative. However, she acquiesces that perhaps Mrs. Tancred 
deserved her fate for allowing the Die-hards into the tenement. 
Johnny irritably asks them to stop talking of such things, and Mary 
and Bentham go out for a walk. 


Upon urging, Boyle recites a humorous poem he wrote, then puts 
on the gramophone. As it plays, the door opens and Needle 
Nugent, a tailor, walks in. He chastises the family for blasting 
music as the funeral procession of Mrs. Tancred's son passes the 
house. Mrs. Madigan counters that he doesn't look particularly 
grief-striken himself and accuses him of supporting both the 
Republicans and the Free Staters. 


There is noise outside the street, and everyone but Johnny looks 
out. Part of the crowd is singing, and the observers comment on 
the funeral procession. Everyone but Johnny goes downstairs for a 
better look. 


When Johnny is alone, the "Mobilizer," an officer charged with 
calling soldiers to action, enters and tells Johnny he must attend a 
Battalion Staff meeting in two nights. The staff think he may know 
something about how Robbie Tancred was found. Johnny denies 
knowing anything about the matter and says he refuses to go. 
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Analysis 


Act Il illustrates the transformation that money can make. Boyle is 
now a respected member of the community. His neighbors are 
eager to lend him money, and the priest, Father Farrell, is now a 
close supporter. Mrs. Madigan, a comical female counterpart to 
Joxer, attaches herself to the family to join in their celebration. 


Once again, O'Casey uses clever stagecraft to reinforce his 
message. In contrast to the bare setting of Act |, every available 
spot in Act Il is ornamented with huge vases with artificial flowers, 
symbolic of the extravagance of the Boyles’ hopes for the future. In 
addition, Boyle's attache case serves as a prop which lets him play 
the part of a man of means. 


The transformation is only superficial, however. Boyle is still a 
poser, pretending to be busy with paperwork and supposing 
himself an investor in the stock market, yet in actuality spending 
his free time lounging on the sofa. The flowers adorning the room 
are artificial, and all the belongings have been purchased on 
credit. 


The general tone of the act is light and humorous, with much 
singing and merry-making. Audience members familiar with 
cultural references may laugh when Boyle mistakes J.L. Sullivan, 
an Irish-American boxer, for A.M. Sullivan, author of The Story of 
Ireland. We laugh, too, when Boyle pretends to know about the 
Prawna and Yogi, chiming in to Bentham's explanation of 
Theosophism. At the same time, the tragic elements become more 
pronounced. Johnny is more fearful than ever, sleeping at different 
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people's houses each night, and we shiver with him when he sees 
the ghost of Robbie Tancred. The scene with the Mobilizer 
foreshadows his death, yet perhaps even more tragic is his 
cowardice and refusal to take responsibility for his role in Robbie 
Tancred's murder. 


The play's language continues to bring us into the heart of lower- 
class Dublin. Joxer often sings a refrain from a popular comic song 
to announce his arrival: "Me pipe I'll smoke, as | dhrive me moke - 
are you there, Mor...eee...ar...i...teee!" (31.) Other sayings, too, 
reinforce the audience's cultural identity. When Boyle tells Joxer 
that Father Farrell shook his hand, he replies "| met with Napper 
Tandy, an’ he shuk me be’ the han!" (32.) The reference, while little 
known to many of today's readers, would have been familiar to the 
audience of the time, coming from a patriotic song about the 1798 
rebellion. 
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Juno and the Paycock 


Summary and Analysis of Act Ill 


Summary 


Act Ill takes place in November, two months after the end of Act II. 
The votive light under the Virgin gleams even more brightly. Juno 
and Mary discuss Bentham, who has disappeared to England 
without leaving Mary his address. Mary was madly in love with her 
fiance, even though she admits Jerry may have been the better 
man, and wonders if he left because her family wasn't good 
enough for him. Juno supposes it was a bad idea to introduce him 
to Joxer and Mrs. Madigan and laments that Mary waited so long 
to share the news with her mother. 


Juno speaks with Boyle, who complains of pains in his legs. The 
two argue over the fact that they still haven't received any money, 
although they are deep in debt. Boyle asks for some stout (a type 
of beer), liniment, and a newspaper, and Juno places a second 
bottle of stout on the table. Juno and Mary leave, heading for the 
doctor as Mary is not feeling well. 


Joxer and Nugent enter the room while Boyle is in the bedroom. 
Nugent tells Joxer how he went to the lawyer's office and found out 
that Boyle will be getting no money, due to the way the will was 
written. The lawyer has told the same thing to Boyle, who has 
visited repeatedly. Nugent complains that Boyle never paid for his 
suit, and Joxer says he is glad he had nothing to loan him. 
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The two hear Boyle coughing and realize he is in bed. Nugent 
opens the door and asks to be paid; rather than acquiescing, Boyle 
asks for a heavy top-coat as well. Angrily, Nugent rushes into the 
room and takes the suit, much to Boyle's dismay. At the same 
time, Joxer slips the bottle of stout from the table and puts it in his 
pocket. 


Boyle complains about Nugent to Joxer, who expresses his 
outrage and feigns ignorance of the event. Joxer wonders aloud if 
perhaps Nugent had heard something about Boyle not getting the 
money. Boyle realizes his second bottle of stout is gone from the 
table and blames that on Nugent as well. 


Mrs. Madigan enters and asks for the three pounds back that she 
had raised by selling blankets and furniture. Boyle says that isn't 
possible, and that she'll have to wait. Intent upon getting her 
money back, Mrs. Madigan takes the gramophone, ready to bring 
it to the pawn shop, though complains that is hasn't even been 
paid for yet. After she leaves, Joxer expresses his outrage again, 
yet again wonders aloud if perhaps she has heard something 
about Boyle not getting the money. The two argue and Joxer 
leaves. 


Johnny and Juno enter; Juno is visibly upset. She sits the family 
down and explains that Mary is pregnant. Boyle threatens to go to 
England to find Bentham and bring him back to marry her, then 
complains about what Mary's plight will do to him and his 
reputation. Juno points out that Mary will have far more to deal 
with. Boyle wants to tell his daughter off, but Juno says that if he 
does, she and Mary will both leave. Johnny has little sympathy 
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either and wants to drive his sister out of the house. Juno says 
they need only move somewhere where they're not known, using 
the money they'll be getting from the legacy. 


At this point Boyle admits that they will not be getting any money, 
since Bentham wrote the will incorrectly: instead of naming Boyle 
and the other beneficiary he simply wrote "first cousin" and 
"second cousin," so now all cousins can claim a portion of the 
money and the legacy has become worthless. Johnny is outraged 
at his father, infuriated that he ran the family into debt so he could 
drink every day. Juno tries to placate him, but he blames her too, 
for not checking up on Boyle and looking after the money. 


There is a a knock at the door and two furniture men enter to take 
back the family's furniture. Juno leaves to find Boyle, Mary returns, 
and Johnny chastises her. 


Jerry enters, looking hopeful. He tells her her mother has told him 
everything, and that he loves her more than ever even though she 
had left him for another man. When he learns that she is pregnant, 
however, he expresses his pity and leaves. As he goes, Mary 
recites for him some verses from his lecture on Humanity's Strife 
with Nature, whose message is that the world is both a beautiful 
and a horrific place. 


The furniture men return, saying they can't wait for Boyle any 
longer, and start carrying some things out. Johnny chastises Mary 
again for telling of the shame she has brought upon the family, and 
she rushes out. 
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The votive light flickers for a moment and then goes out. Johnny 
cries in fear, to the disgust of the furniture man. He says he feels a 
pain in his breast, as if he were getting hit by a bullet. At that 
moment two Irregulars enter the room. One orders the furniture 
men to face the wall, while the other tells Johnny to come with 
them. We learn from their conversation that Johnny had given 
away Robbie Tancred's hiding place to the gang who killed him. 
The Irregulars drag Johnny away, and the curtain falls. 


When the curtain rises again, most of the furniture is gone. Juno 
and Mary sit by the fire, waiting for Johnny. Mrs. Madigan comes in 
and tells Juno that two policemen want to speak with her; they've 
found a man they think is Johnny. Mary laments that there must 
not be a god or he wouldn't let such things happen, but Juno 
responds, "Ah, what can God do agen the stupidity o' men!" (70.) 


Juno decides that she and Mary won't return to the tenement. They 
will live with Juno's sister until Mary has her baby, then work 
together to raise him or her. She urges Mary to come see Johnny's 
body, then changes her mind, chastising herself for her 
selfishness. She repeats Mrs. Tancred's words from when she lost 
her son, praying for humanity to lose its hatred and receive eternal 
love. They all exit the stage slowly. 


In the last scene, Boyle and Joxer, both very drunk, return to the 
apartment. Boyle wonders aloud what the policemen were doing 
with Juno and Mary. He has just one coin left and drunkenly 
wonders where the chairs have gone. He supposes he can join the 
IRA if need be. The play ends with Boyle's characteristic saying: 
"I'm telling you... Joxer... th' whole worl's... in a terr... ible state o' 
..chassis!" (73.) 
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Analysis 


The dichotomy between Juno and the "paycock" continues in Act 
lll as we see how differently the two respond to suffering. While 
Boyle can think only of the effect Mary's plight will have on him and 
his reputation, Juno points out the ordeal their daughter will have 
to go through. Boyle is not even aware that Johnny has been 
killed, having left to escape his troubles through drink. Juno, 
however, undergoes a Spiritual transformation as she realizes how 
selfish she has been in the past: “I forgot, Mary, ! forgot; your poor 
oul’ selfish mother was only thinkin’ of herself... maybe | didn't feel 
sorry enough for Mrs. Tancred when her poor son was found as 
Johnny's been found now - because he was a Die-Hard.” (71-2.) 
Thus strengthened, she decides to respond to tragedy in the way 
which will cause the most good, by leaving her lazy husband and 
instead helping Mary to raise her child. 


Once again, we see how money affects the way that people treat 
one another. Boyle was practically a celebrity when his neighbors 
thought he would be inheriting a fortune; now that they realize the 
legacy is gone, they have no mercy in taking as readily as they 
previously gave. 


The tone of Act Ill is noticeably darker than the rest of the play, 
emphasizing the tragic elements of the tragicomedy. Even 
amongst the suffering, however, there are humorous moments. 
Joxer's behavior as the truth about Boyle is discovered is very 
funny; he sides with Nugent against Boyle, then a moment later 
expresses his outrage with Boyle against Nugent. We laugh, too, 
when he steals Boyle's bottle of stout and then goes along with the 
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story when Boyle blames it on Nugent. At the same time, the 
tragedies become more pronounced. Johnny, who should have 
been considered a hero for his role in the Easter Rebellion, again 
reveals his cowardice as he is taken away. Men who should have 
been supportive reveal their narrow-mindedness as they turn from 
Mary in her plight. Nationalism seems to lose its purpose as the 
tragic consequences of war become clear, and the dehumanizing 
power of poverty reveals itself again. 


O'Casey continues his excellent stagecraft in this act, with actions 
becoming more symbolic. The extinguishing of the votive candle is 
a powerful foreshadowing of Johnny's death. After the tragic event, 
Juno stands beneath the picture as she invokes the Virgin, a 
compelling juxtaposition of mothers who have lost their sons which 
may suggest Juno's own godliness. Arguably, O'Casey achieves 
his finest moment when all of the upholstered furniture purchased 
on credit is taken away, so that in the last scene Boyle and Joxer 
stagger into a stark, empty room - a powerful symbol of the chaos 
to which Boyle refers in the last line. 


As in the rest of the play, the language reflects urban life in the 
Dublin tenements and also makes us laugh. Nugent says he hasn't 
received even a “red rex" (penny) and that Boyle wouldn't be 
getting even a "make" (halfpenny). Joxer uses hyperbole and 
literary allusion to comic effect when he lets Boyle blame Nugent 
for stealing his bottle of stout, saying, "Ah, man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn!" (57; a quote from Robert 
Burns.) The malaprops continue as well, such as Mrs. Madigan's 
use of the word "formularies" (58) in place of preliminaries or 
formalities. 
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Juno and the Paycock 
Character List 
‘Captain’ Jack Boyle 


Jack Boyle is the "paycock" (peacock) in the play's title, so 
nicknamed by his wife Juno as he struts around in a showy way 
without doing anything useful. He refuses to look for work, 
complaining of pains in his legs when anyone suggests he applies 
for a job. Instead he prefers to spend his time drinking and 
consorting with his friend ‘Joxer' Daly. While his antics are often 
humorous, he is deluded and self-centered. He calls himself a 
captain and regales others with stories of his seafaring days, but in 
fact he was only once on a vessel. His invalid son Johnny cannot 
count on him for help, and when his daughter Mary becomes 
pregnant, he thinks only of the shame her plight will bring upon 
him. His short time thinking he will inherit several thousand pounds 
from a relative make little difference. He borrows money and 
makes purchases on credit, and when he finds out the legacy is 
worthless he tries to withhold this information from his creditors. 
He ends drunk and nearly penniless, no different than how he was 
when the play began. 


Juno Boyle 


Juno Boyle is Jack Boyle's wife. She acquired her nickname 
because of the many momentous occasions which occurred in 
June: she was born and christened in June, met her husband in 
June, married in June, and gave birth to her son Johnny in June. 
The name Juno also refers to the sister and wife of Jupiter in 
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Roman mythology, the goddess of marriage and love. We see by 
the end of the play that Juno is aptly named, for she is a strong 
character who can be thought of as a symbol of womankind. She 
is the only member of her family who is working, since Boyle is 
unemployed, Mary is on strike, and Johnny is injured, and she acts 
as a kind of martyr who keeps her family afloat. She feeds her 
family, comforts her son, tries to get Boyle to work, and supports 
her pregnant daughter when nobody else will. In contrast to her 
husband, she becomes stronger and wiser due to the tragic 
circumstances of their lives, learning to think of the plight of all 
humanity and not just that of herself and her family. 


Juno is compared to other feminine archetypes as well as the 
Roman goddess. Boyle grumbles that she should have been called 
"Deirdre of the Sorras" (Deirdre of the Sorrows), a mythical figure 
who inadvertently caused the death of her lover and his brothers; 
she, like Juno, abandons her self-centered husband. Another 
reference compares her to Cathleen ni Houlihan, a maternal figure 
who has long served as a symbol of Ireland. She can even be 
compared to the Virgin Mary, who, like Mrs. Tancred and Juno, 
lost a beloved son, and whose picture hangs on the Boyles' living- 
room wall. 


Johnny Boyle 


Johnny is Juno and Boyle's son. He was hit in the hip during 
the Easter Week rebellion, and his arm was blown off by a bomb. 
He is thin, delicate, and fearful. Whenever talk turns to fighting or 
the murder of Mrs. Tancred's son, he cannot bear to listen. It turns 
out that Johnny gave information that led to that murder, although 
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they had been comrades. His lack of moral virtue can be seen not 
only in that act of treachery, but also in the way he turns on his 
sister Mary when she becomes pregnant. He is shot and killed in 
Act Ill in retaliation for his contribution to Robbie Tancred's death. 


Mary Boyle 


Mary is Juno and Boyle's 22-year-old daughter. While she has 
a job, she is on strike for the duration of the play in protest of the 
firing of a fellow worker. Mary is torn between the circumstances of 
her life pulling her back and the influence of the books she reads 
pushing her forward. She is attracted to Charlie Bentham, a 
schoolteacher whose worldliness offers an escape from her dreary 
life, whom she chooses over her other suitor, Jerry Devine. She is 
also somewhat vain, looking in mirrors and considering what 
ribbon to wear while her family worries about more serious 
matters. Mary ends up pregnant and abandoned by her fiance. Her 
plight reveals the character of others in the play: Juno supports her 
and offers to help raise the child, while the men in her life - Boyle, 
Johnny, Jerry, and the baby's father, Bentham - all turn from her. 


‘Joxer' Daly 


Joxer is Boyle's amiable drinking companion. He is typically 
ingratiating to whomever he is with, even if it means contradicting 
himself as soon as he changes companions. Like Boyle, he avoids 
working, instead spending his time drinking and consorting with 
Boyle. Juno detests him and tries to keep him from freeloading, but 
he manages to nonetheless. He is a comical character and the 
source of many of the play's literary allusions. 
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Mrs. Maisie Madigan 


Mrs. Maisie Madigan lives in the same tenement as the Boyle 
family. She is ignorant and forward but has a generous heart. The 
female counterpart of Joxer, she is inclined to reminisce, as we 
see her do about Mary's birth, her late husband, and singing at a 
party when she was much younger. She eagerly pawns some of 
her possessions to lend money to Boyle when she thinks he will be 
getting a legacy, but she has no sympathy for him when she 
realizes he will not be able to pay them back. 


‘Needle’ Nugent 


Needle Nugent is another neighbor in the tenement. He 
chastises the family for playing music while the funeral of Mrs. 
Tancred's son is passing the house; however, he may not have 
much moral ground to stand on, as Mrs. Madigan accuses him of 
supporting both the Republicans and the Free Staters. He makes 
Boyle a suit on credit, but upon visiting the solicitor's office, he 
finds out that the legacy is worthless and takes back the suit from 
Boyle's bedside. 


Mrs. Tancred 


Mrs. Tancred, another neighbor, is the mother of Robbie 
Tancred, the boy shot after Johnny let his ambushers know his 
whereabouts. She is bringing the body of her son to the church the 
evening that Boyle and his family celebrate the news of his legacy. 
She mourns not only her son's death, but also the war which pits 
son against son. Juno mimics Mrs. Tancred’s words when Johnny 
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is shot and undergoes a kind of spiritual growth in which she thinks 
beyond her own suffering. 


Jerry Devine 


Jerry Devine, another tenement-dweller, brings word to Boyle 
that Father Farrell can get him a job. He is active in the labor union 
and hopes to become secretary, which would earn him a good 
salary. Jerry is one of Mary's suitors, but she rejects him in favor of 
Charlie Bentham. He returns after the Boyles have lost their 
inheritance and proclaims his love despite her disloyalty, but he 
leaves when he learns that Mary is pregnant. 


Charles Bentham 


Charlie Bentham is a schoolteacher with sophisticated ideas, 
who believes in Theosophism and can give a scientific explanation 
for ghosts. He is now studying law and brings news of Boyle's 
legacy. It was he who wrote out the will for Boyle's cousin Mr. 
Ellison, who intended to leave his property to Boyle and his second 
cousin Michael Finnegan. However, due to the wording of the will, 
the property ends up being divided between all of Ellison's first and 
second cousins and the legacy is worthless. Bentham is engaged 
to Mary, but he abandons her after getting her pregnant once the 
legacy is gone. 


an Irregular mobilizer 


The "Mobilizer" is an officer charged with calling soldiers to 
action. He comes for Johnny while his family watches the funeral 
procession for Mrs. Tancred's son and orders him to attend a 
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meeting, as the battalion staff suspect he may know something 
about Robbie Tancred's death. 


two Irregulars 


Two Irregulars come for Johnny at the end of the play, 
foreshadowed by the extermination of the votive light under the 
picture of the Virgin Mary. We can see Johnny's cowardice as they 
drag him away; it is the last time he is seen alive. 


a coal-block vendor 


A coal-block vendor drops in on Boyle and Joxer as they have tea 
in the beginning of the play. He instigates a comic scene in which 
Joxer frantically tries to climb out of the window, thinking the 
vendor is Juno. His character is one of several which provides 
some comic relief to the underlying tragedy. 


a sewing machine man 


A sewing machine man drops in on Boyle as he cooks breakfast. 
He thinks the man is Juno and hurries to hide the food, since out of 
pride he had told Juno he wouldn't have breakfast that morning. 
The appearance of the sewing machine man provides some 
comedy as we witness Boyle's reaction. 


two furniture removal men 


The furniture removal men arrive at the Boyles’ apartment after 
Boyle fails to pay the bill for two months. They add to the general 
confusion and foreshadow the disintegration of the Boyle family. 
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c S acct sany Mrs. Tancred as she brings the body of 
her murdered son to church. 


Two neignbors accom 
ee 





Juno and the Paycock 
Themes 
Poverty 


Poverty dominates the play, whose characters have barely enough 
money to stay afloat. The Boyles don't even have enough for Juno 
to be willing to share tea with Joxer Daly. Jerry Devine_states his 
standards for a husband in terms of money, telling Mary how much 
he expects to earn, and Bentham leaves Mary when he finds out 
she has no money to share. 


Ironically, the Boyles live in poverty despite both children's beliefs 
in ideals and principles. Mary, for her part, has gone on strike with 
her trade union to support a fellow worker and often tells her 
mother, "a principle's a principle." Yet despite their sacrifices, 
Ireland remains at war, both Mary and her co-worker now have no 
work, and the family has barely enough money to survive. 


The play's language reveals the dehumanizing effects of poverty. 
There are several allusions to animals: Boyle is a peacock, 
possessing pride and useless display; he refers to working as 
"mulin,” becoming a beast of burden. Even Juno has to act like a 
huntress in order to catch Joxer. There are also a number of 
animal-related verbs, such as butchering, sacrificing, grousing, 
galloping, cantering, gobbling, and so on, which imply the 
animalistic nature of the poor. The references disappear in Act Il, 
when the family thinks they have money; thus we see it is the 
conditions of life that brutalizes the characters and causes most of 
them to treat each other in an exploitative way. 
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Religion 


Religion is another dominant theme, with characters espousing a 
variety of religious views. Juno is a traditional Catholic; she 
believes Boyle should be praying novenas for a job, that bad 
things happen due to the folly of men rather than the absence of 
God, and that the world would be a better place if people followed 
their religions more faithfully. Mary is not so sure, for she cannot 
understand how God would let horrible things happen such as the 
murder of her brother. Her fiance Charlie Bentham is a 
Theosophist, an esoteric philosophy portrayed as somewhat vague 
and fitting for a man with shallow commitments to other people. 
Johnny has an almost magical view of religion, for he believes he 
will be safe only as long as the votive candle under the picture of 
the Virgin Mary remains lit. 


Boyle makes a number of humorous comments about religion. A 
poem he composes reflects how churchgoers do not necessarily 
have good morals: "He was not what some call pious - seldom at 
church or prayer; For the greatest scoundrels | know, sir, goes 
every Sunday there” (48). Of Jerry, he says: "| never heard him 
usin’ a curse; | don't believe he was ever dhrunk in his life - sure 
he's not like a Christian at all!" (22) He also points out how the 
clergy have historically had too much power over the Irish people. 
It may be that O'Casey is expressing his own religious views 
through Boyle, as he left the church early in his life to become an 
Atheist. 
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Truth and Illusion 


The play dramatizes the conflict between the worlds of fantasy and 
reality. In a sense, Boyle's entire life is a lie: he invents entire years 
of his life as a seafaring captain and acquires fictitious pains in his 
legs any time he is asked to work. When he thinks he will receive a 
legacy, he imagines himself an investor in the stock exchange; he 
also imagines himself scholarly and sophisticated, quoting titles of 
books he has never read. Boyle cannot cope when confronted with 
reality. He refuses to face the truth of Bentham's disappearance 
and the worthlessness of the legacy, and he cannot cope when he 
loses his possessions. Instead he escapes into fantasy once again 
through drink, which we see in the last scene: "Commandant Kelly 
died... in them... arms.... Tell me Volunteer Butties... says he... 
that... | died for... Irelan'!" (72-3) 


Mary, too, lives a fantasy life of sorts. She believes strongly in her 
principles and is on strike to support a co-worker, despite the fact 
that the family can hardly afford to forego her salary. She tries to 
escape the poverty of her existence through books and learning. 
Bentham offers a tangible opportunity to escape slum life, but she 
is blinded by her fantasies and does not realize his selfishness 
until reality strikes and she discovers he has abandoned her, 
pregnant and penniless. 


Only Juno seems to have a firm grasp on reality. She chastises 
Boyle for his invented stories and reminds Mary that a principle 
won't pay the bills. Her pragmatism allows her to respond 
appropriately to Mary's pregnancy and come up with a solution that 
makes her plight bearable. 
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The play suggests that nationalism and religion are both romantic 
illusions which permit and even encourage an escape from the 
harsh reality of poverty, just as alcohol does. 


Feminism 


The male and female characters stand in stark contrast to one 
another. The tenement women demonstrate a capacity for love, 
altruism, and wisdom, while the men are self-centered and try to 
escape reality through alcoho! and nationalistic dreams. Johnny's 
violent slogan "Ireland only half free'll never be at peace while she 
has a son left to pull a trigger" (27) constrasts with Mrs. Tancred's 
plea for eternal love. Mary, though vain, has passion; her suitors, 
on the other hand, are self-centered and desert her in her time of 
need. The most detailed contrast is between Juno and Boyle. 
Ironically, the Roman goddess Juno's chariot is said to be drawn 
by peacocks, but the “paycock” Boyle hurts more than helps Juno 
through his vanity and self-centeredness. He believes war is the 
government's business, not theirs, and accuses his daughter of 
bringing shame on the family rather than supporting her in her 
plight. Juno, on the other hand, feeds the family, comforts her 
children. and reminds her husband of the countless acquaintances 
who have died or been injured in the war. The strength of the 
female characters, particularly juxtaposed with the male ones, 
reflects a feminist perspective in this and others of O'Casey's 


plays. 
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Public / Private Drama 


The play has both national and domestic themes; these are linked 
through a number of parallels. The Irish people's hopes of unity 
and independence have been thwarted by partition and the civil 
war; similarly, Boyle's hopes of fortune are thwarted by the 
partition of his cousin's property between all of his first and second 
cousins, so that nobody will get anything of value. Mary, too, has 
her hopes dashed when Bentham breaks their engagement and 
disappears to England. 


Both the nation and the Boyles suffer from the breaking of 
fundamental relationships. Ireland is split between Republicans/ 
Diehards and Free Staters, and Johnny Boyle betrays his former 
comrade Robbie Tancred. Johnny and Boyle turn against Mary 
when they hear of her pregnancy, and Mary and Juno desert Boyle 
after he fails to support Mary and tell them about the 
worthlessness of the legacy. The family, like the country, breaks 


up. 


O'Casey occasionally makes this parallel between public and 
private drama explicit. Boyle says Juno will have to take an “oath 
of allegiance" to the "independent Republic” he will establish (24), 
and when Juno sits him down to tell him about Mary, he asks 
"More throuble in our native land....?" (60.) Boyle also identifies 
himself with Ireland in the last scene, when he drunkenly mumbles, 
"The counthry'll have to steady itself... it's goin’... to hell..." (72). 
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Civil Strife 


Juno and the Paycock takes place during a tumultuous time in Irish 
history, as the country is in the midst of a civil war. We see the 
horror of civil strife through the murders of Robbie Tancred and 
Johnny Boyle, along with the effects those deaths have on their 
families. The police are little help, as Mrs. Madigan asserts: "For 
you're the same as yous were undher the British Government - 
never where yous are wanted! As far as | can see, the Polis as 
Polis, in this city, is Null an' Void!" (71.) O'Casey draws upon his 
experience living through these events and presents them in such 
a way that we can see the senselessness of the violence. 


Nationalism 


Johnny is a staunch nationalist, having fought for the Republicans 
to keep the country together. We see the effect this nationalism 
can have on people's lives through Johnny's injuries. When the 
Mobilizer comes for him, he asks, "Haven't | done enough for 
Ireland! I've lost me arm, an’ me hip's desthroyed so that I'll never 
be able to walk right agen! Good God, haven't | done enough for 
Ireland?" "Boyle, no man can do enough for Ireland!" (30), the 
young man replies. O'Casey may be communicating his own views 
on the folly of nationalist fervor, as he had became disillusioned 
with such causes. 


O'Casey also draws upon patriotic writings, poems, fables, 
proverbs, and other such references that were familiar to much of 
the population. While not exactly nationalistic, these quotes reflect 
the "Irishness” of the play. 
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Juno and the Paycock 
Quotes and Analysis 


Oh, he'll come in when he likes; struttin’ about the town like a 
paycock with Joxer, | suppose. 


Juno, 6 


Juno often refers to Boyle as a peacock ("paycock"). "I killin’ 
meself workin’, an’ he sthruttin' about from mornin’ till night like a 
paycock!" (10) she says, and later, "Your poor wife slavin' to keep 
the bit in your mouth, an’ you gallivantin' about all day like a 
paycock!" (13-4.) Mrs. Madigan uses the comparison as well when 
she comes to collect the debt he owes her: ""You're not goin' to be 
swankin' it like a paycock with Maisie Madigan's money - I'll pull 
some o' th’ gorgeous feathers out o' your tail!" (59.) The 
comparison connotes pride and useless display, yet at the 
expense of other people's work. 


When the employers sacrifice wan victim, the Trades Unions go 
wan betther be sacrificin' a hundred. 


Juno, 8 


Mary currently has no income, as she is on strike. She insists that 
"a principle's a principle,” but Juno retorts, "Yis; an’ when | go into 
oul' Murphy's tomorrow, an’ he gets to know that, instead o’ payin’ 
all, I'm goin’ to borrow more, what'll he say when | tell him a 
principle’s a principle?” (8.) Juno is practical and has no room for 
idealism in the midst of poverty. She alone in her family seems to 
see that following abstract moral principles leads to suffering, 
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whether it be through unemployment (as in Mary's case) or 
through injury and even death (as in Johnny's). 


I'm goin’ to tell you somethin’, Joxer, that | wouldn't tell to anybody 
else - the clergy always had too much power over the people in 
this unfortunate country... Didn't they prevent the people in '47 
from seizin’ the corn, an’ they starvin'’; didn't they down Parnell; 
didn't they say that hell wasn't hot enough nor eternity long enough 
to punish the Fenians? We don't forget, we don't forget them 
things, Joxer. If they've taken everything else from us, Joxer, 
they've left us our memory. 


Boyle, 22 


Even though Boyle forgets these injustices once he thinks he is a 
man of property, this quote reflects O'Casey's own feelings about 
the clergy's betrayal of the Irish people. 1847 was the height of the 
lrish potato famine, and corn (cereals) were used to pay rent. 
Charles Stewart Parnell was a political figure who lost support after 
a divorce scandal, and the Fenian Brotherhood was a secret 
revolutionary organization opposed by most of the Catholic 
hierarchy. The fact that Boyle retracts this statement later on 
shows how he uses history to suit his own purposes, whether or 
not it is true. 


In this quote O'Casey uses a commonplace aphorism ("hell wasn't 
hot enough nor eternity long enough...") to add conviction to his 
argument. The aphorism supposedly originated in a sermon 
preached by Bishop Moriarty in March 1867 and had become a 
part of what could be called a "rebel folklore." 
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Ah, you lost your best principle, me boy, when you lost your arm; 
them's the only sort o' principles that's any good to a workin’ man. 


Juno, 27 


Mary and Johnny both regale their mother with their beliefs about 
principles. Mary twice states "a principle's a principle,” once in 
regard to striking in support of a fired co-worker, and once in 
support of her brother's nationalistic actions. Johnny repeats the 
slogan, at which point Juno retorts with the quote above. The 
exchange sets up a thematic dichotomy of abstract moral 
principles versus practicality. Juno points out that principles based 
on nationalism, socialism, or religion are of no use in feeding the 
family and fighting the poverty which is the true enemy of the 
people. 


Juno! What an interesting name! It reminds one of Homer's 
glorious story of ancient gods and heroes. 


Bentham, 27 


While Boyle explains that Juno was so named because of the 
many important events in her life that happened in June, 
Bentham's comparison of Juno to the Roman goddess of love is an 
apt one. Juno in Roman mythology was the sister and wife of 
Jupiter and the queen of heaven. She had a chariot drawn by 
peacocks, birds that were sacred to her, and was sometimes 
depicted with a peacock at her feet. Ironically, she refers to Boyle 
as a peacock, but for his vanity and uselessness rather than for his 
help. Homer and Virgil depict Juno as an imperious wife who is 
more likely to scold Jupiter than to caress him; Boyle's Juno also 
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scolds her husband, though he may deserve it. However, she also 
espouses many qualities appropriate for a goddess of love, such 
as selflessness and altruism. 


I'm telling you... Joxer... th' whole worl's... in a terr...ible state o’... 
chassis! 


Boyle, 73 


Boyle speaks these words many times throughout the play. They 
reflect his deterministic world view and the assumption that man 
can do nothing to fight against the chaos ("chassis") that has 
ensued. Instead, Boyle escapes through fantasies and drink. His 
attitude contrasts with Juno's assumption of free will: "Ah, what 
can God do agen the stupidity o' men!" (70.) The appearance of 
this line both at the beginning and the end of the play suggests 
that little has changed, at least for Boyle. 


Ireland only half free’ll never be at peace while she has a son left 
to pull a trigger. 


Johnny, 27 


This slogan reflects how people's hopes for independence have 
been thwarted by Ireland's partition. This national partition is 
paralleled by the partition of the legacy left to Boyle by his cousin 
into so many pieces that it becomes worthless. Johnny's slogan is 
also a reflection of the way in which men try to solve conflicts 
through violence, in contrast to the play's female characters. 
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It'll have what's far better- it'll have two mothers. 
Juno, 71 


Juno makes this statement to Mary after they agree to raise Mary's 
child together. "My poor little child that'll have no father," Mary 
laments, but Juno points out that the child will be far better off with 
two mothers. The quote reinforces the play's dichotomy between 
male and female characters, in which the males are selfish, lazy, 
and deceitful, while the females are loving and altruistic. While 
hopeful, the quote also has a tragic undercurrent, for neither Juno 
nor Mary can change their men into responsible fathers. All they 
can do is compensate with their own strength for the good of the 
child. 


Maybe | didn't feel sorry enough for Mrs. Tancred when her poor 
son was found as Johnny's been found now - because he was a 
Diehard! Ah, why didn't | remember that then he wasn't a Die-hard 
or a Stater, but only a poor dead son! ....Sacred Heart o' Jesus, 
take away our hearts o' stone, and give us hearts o' flesh! Take 
away this murdherin’ hate, an’ give us Thine own eternal love! 


Juno, 71-2 


Unlike the men in the play, Juno undergoes a spiritual evolution as 
a result of her suffering. In Act Il, she tries to justify her neighbor's 
bad fortune: "In wan way, she deserves all she got; for lately, she 
let th' Die-hards make an open house of th' place; an’ for the last 
couple of months, either when th’ sun was risin' or when th’ sun 
was settin’, you had C.|.D. men burstin' into your room, assin' you 
where you were born, where were you christened, where were you 
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married, an’ where would you be buried!" (47.) She also chastises 
Needle Nugent when he tells them to have more respect for the 
dead: "Maybe, Needle Nugent, it's nearly time we had a little less 
respect for the dead, an’ a little more regard for the livin (49). 
Once she loses her own son, however, she understands how 
much she shares with mothers everywhere whose children have 
been sacrificed in the war. Her heart opens, giving her the strength 
to leave Boyle shortly thereafter in order to help raise her 
grandchild. 


With all our churches an’ religions, the worl's not a bit the 
betther.... when we got the makin’ of our own laws | thought we'd 
never stop to look behind us, but instead of that we never stopped 
to look before us! If the people ud folley up their religion betther 
there'd be a betther chance for us... 


Juno, 36 


Juno's statement may reflect O'Casey's own views. While Juno is 
a Catholic who believes in the redeeming power of God and 
O'Casey left the Protestant church in his 20s, both agree that 
religion has not solved Ireland's problems. They are also both 
disenchanted with the political state of the country, for 
independence from England has resulted only in more chaos and 
violence. 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

O'Casey’s Juno and the Paycock shows that all men are 
cowards boasters, drunkards who ill treat their wives. That prompts 
women to depend on themselves without the help of their men. 
O'Riordon writes: “The women in the play, Juno herself, her 
daughter Mary and Mrs. Tancred, a neighbour from the same 
tenement, are the ones who carry the eventual burden of reality, 
while the men override and outface it in a defusion of prevarication 
and talk’(44). In this way, Juno and the Paycock, as O’Riordon 
goes on to say, is a feminist work of inspiration in the same way 
that Ibsen's A Doll’s House is, because it is devoid of male heroes 
(46). 

Once more, Juno’s tragedy is her drunken husband; the “ 
paycock” who lives in an imaginary world and neglects his 
task in life as a breadwinner of a whole family that consists 
of four members. Then, it is left for his wife to play his role. 
Like Minnie in The Shadow of a Gunman, Juno is in a 
striking contrast with her husband. In such a tapestry of 
sharp contrasts, as O’Riordian writes, “ O’Casey makes his 
drunkard a comedian and his tragic heroine something of a 
shrew” (44). O’Casey embodies, as O’Connor says, in this 
what V. S. Pritchett once called ‘the 
ambition of every Dublin husband ... never to go home, and 


loveless, marriage 


the basic Irish male fear of women and of sex (153). 
Moreover, O'Connor goes on to say: 

But woman has the courage: Juno, exalting - the mother 
above the useless, segregated male, is a_ triumphant 
assertion of woman's superiority over man ... What makes 
Juno and the Paycock cumulatively moving, in spite of its 
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volatility of feeling and its sudden, unexpected and comic 
changes of pace, is the way it asserts the primacy of a 
mothers emotions in counterpoint to the decline of the 
Boyle family’s hopes and aspirations. (153) 

Thus, one finds Juno; exerting no efforts to support and 
keep the unity of her family, while her irresponsible husband 
is not ready to shoulder the burdens of his family. He, as 


“ 


Smith says, “ is ridiculous and cowardly-essentially a selfish 
entity of many disguises, each one a false face ... Captain 
Boyle lies to his Juno, denies responsibility for his children, 
and is primarily concerned with personal satisfaction and 
immediate pleasures” (33). He stays most of his time 
boasting and drinking with his friend Joxer Daly. So he is a 
good for nothing husband. 

The contrast between Juno and Jack is clear throughout 
the whole play. In act one, one finds Juno returning from a 
shopping errand, while her husband is still out. She 
presumes that he is actually strutting about the town like a 
peacock with his Joxer Daly. She is in a hurry to go to work, 
but she does not want to leave before her husband comes 
in for his breakfast. This indicates how Juno is a good wife 
who is considerate of her husband. 

However, Juno is grumbling from Jack’s recklessness. 
She is sure that Jack will never do anything worthwhile as 
long as he accompanies Joxer. And if he hears about a job, 
he will escape. So when Jerry Devine comes with the news 
of a new job for him, she says: “ He'll miss that job, .. 
There'll never be any good got out o’ him so long as he 
goes with that shouldher - shruggin’ Joxer. | killin’ meself 
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workin’, an’ he sthruttin’ about from mornin’ till night like a 
paycock!” ( Juno and the Paycock. 51). This shows that 
Juno is a practical woman, while her husband is a wastrel 
man. 

Juno's practicality gives her the upper hand in her house. 
So, her husband always tries to avoid her. Unlike Nora who 
is weak before her husband, Juno is strong before Jack. 
Unaware of Juno’s presence, Jack and Joxer speak about 
the nagging nature of Juno. Jack permits his friend to make 
some derogatory remarks about his wife. In this way. he is a 
good for nothing husband who can not appreciate his wife's 
role in shouldering the burden of the family. This reminds us 
of Ibsen’s Torvald who, like Jack, fails to appreciate Nora's 
role in sacrificing for the family. Juno enters, and confronts 
both Jack and Joxer, then she begins to reproach her 
husband. As a weak husband, Jack replies “It ud be betther 
for a man to be dead. betther for a man to be dead” (Juno. 
56). Moreover, he is a liar husband. He swears to his wife 
that he is not in any snug and he does not drink for the past 
three weeks. Unfortunately for Jack, Jerry Devine, who goes 
to search for him in all the snugs, comes in and exposes 
him “ I've been searchin’ for you everywhere. The 
foreman in Foley's told me you hadn't left the sung with 
Joxer ten minutes before | went in” (Juno. 55). In this way, 
Jack is a drunken, good for nothing and liar husband. 

The contrast between Juno and Jack Boyle appears 
even in their names. Juno is named after Juno, the Roman 
Goddess, because of the similarity in their heroic nature. 


Juno, as Lily Huang writes, is the name of a Roman 
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Goddess; the protector of suppliants and the jealous wife of 
Jupiter. However, Juno Boyle is a Dublin housewife, an 
earthly human figure, who struggles for hard life” (1-2). 
Therefore Juno is a heroic mother who bears the burdens of 
her family. When Charles Bentham admits that her name 
reminds him of Homer's glorious Gods and Goddess, her 
husband begins to explain how she gets the name “ Yis, 
doesn't it? You see, Juno was born an’ christened in June; | 
met her in June; we were married in June, an’ Johnny was 
born in June, so wan day | says to her, ‘You should ha’ 
been called Juno’, an’ the name stuck to her ever since” 
(Juno. 65). Heinz Kosok writes about this: 
Her husband's explanation is striking for its banality ... Yet 
this serves mainly to typify his superficiality and lack of 
understanding, for Juno - even if the Boyles do not realize 
this - bears the name of that goddess who, with her train of 
peacocks, functioned as the guardian of the hearth and the 
protectress of matrimony. (O’Casey the Dramatist.52). 
Captain Jack, on the other hand, is drawn from Shakespeare's 
Captain Jack Falstaff, lacking, as John P. Harrington writes, 
“the girth of (Shakespeare’s) Captain Jack Falstaff, but he has 
the same flamboyant humour and glories mendacity, the ingenious 
sense of self-indulgence and self-preservation” (506). His other 
title was given to him by Juno because she thought that he was as 
vain as the peacock. This shows that even the names of Juno and 
Jack express their striking contrast. 

The news of the legacy gives a flicker of hope to Juno’s 
miserable family. Her children think that it will be a good 
chance to escape from the slums. Juno sees that it will be a 
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relief from financial troubles. Moreover, Jack is overjoyed 
because the money of the legacy will free him from his 
wife’s nagging. He tries to play the role of a rich man. 

Jack appears as a man of words in his reaction to the 
legacy. The promise of the money makes him reverse all his 
previous views concerning the church and the priests. At 
first, he attacks the clergy for dominating the lives of the 
people. However, a few days after the legacy, he praises 
the churchmen. Now, he forgets the crimes committed by 
the churchmen, and he tries to become their friend. In 
O'Casey’s satire of the churchmen, he criticizes men as 
irresponsible creatures. Referring to this, Smith writes: 
“O’'Casey's_ satiric portraits of inadequate men are much 
augmented by the ever-present fathers of the church - most 
of whom are also. selfish, arbitrary, domineering, and 
essentially unaware of what their children really need”(177). 

Eventually, the tragic events start to befall the family, and 
the contrast becomes clearer in Juno and Jack's reactions 
to these events: the legacy becomes a _ washout, the 
debaters demand their loans, Mary’s pregnancy, Bentham’s 
sudden departure, and finally Johnny has been killed for 
betraying a friend. Captain Jack can not face the plights, 
which inflict the family. Referring to this, Carol Kleiman 
writes: 


We laugh at Boyle and Joxer because, while they would 
enlarge the scope of their sufferings, flinging them against 
the grander background of Ireland’s greater anguish, they 
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are actually not even aware of the true dimensions of the 
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chassis” that has invaded their lives. Boyle does not know 
his son is dead, nor does he realize that Juno and Mary 
have left him. On the contrary, all that Boyle and his “butty’” 
Joxer understand is that the money, with the comforts it 
provided, is gone, and so the last “tanner” flung into the 
centre of the stage becomes the actual focus of the grief. 
(89) 

So, it is left for Juno to confront these shocks. The 
circumstances, as Atkinson says, are poignant. Her lazy 
husband does not want to bear the responsibility of his 
family. Mary has been ruined by a snob who has deserted 
her. Moreover, Johnny has just been murdered by the 
insurgents. Everything has collapsed around Juno. 
However, Juno decides to rise above her misfortune when 
she decides to bear the responsibility of her family. Atkinson 
says: “Juno is the plain foundation of the play - the tired, 
bustling, tenacious mother of a heedless family, doing her 
duty loyally according to her standards decency” (79). In this 
way, Juno, as Kosok says in O’Casey the Dramatist, is the 
central character of the play. Dramatically, she is the most 
important link between the different lines of action. She has 
to bear the weight of all the catastrophes that befall the 
family (50). At last, Juno's stature becomes clearer when 
she decides to begin her life with her daughter. Kosok 
writes: 

She asserts herself against her husband who has_ been 
defeated by life and lives in fruitless memories of the past, 
as well as against her son who rebels against a purely 
materialistic attitude, and she cares for her self-confident 
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daughter who would like to dissociate herself from the 
family, when she expects an illegitimate child and finds that 
no other refuge is left to her. (/rish Writers and the 
Theatre.83) 
She leaves her husband in order to help her daughter Mary 
in bringing up her child. Juno's departure here reminds us of 
Nora’s departure in A Doll’s House. However, Juno leaves 
her husband to help her daughter, while Nora leaves to 
realize herself. Thus, O’Casey is influenced by Ibsen in this 
conclusion. Referring to this, Ayling writes in his article “Two 
Words for Women": 
At the end of Juno, in making up her mind to leave Boyle in 
order to help her daughter and her illegitimate child face a 
new if arduous life, her attitude is positive as well as clear - 
sighted ... In Juno and the Paycock the move is towards a 
society of women ( though there’s no evidence that this was 
the playwright’s ‘message’), with Juno and Mary staying 
with Juno’s sister until the baby is born. The Ilbsen-like ... 
conclusion here looks forward to later plays like Cock -a- 
Doodle Dandy, where the young people (men as well as 
women) are forced to leave at the end of the play in order to 
make their own way in freedom. (99) 

Juno and the Paycock is an extension of Ibsen’s A Doll's 
House. Juno is like \Ibsen’s strong characters (e.g. Mrs. 
Linde, Lona, Dina ... etc), or like Ibsen's weak characters 
after proving their identity (e.g. Nora Helmer, Mrs. Bernick, 
. @tc). Nora, for instance, leaves her husband to realize 
her identity. After a period of time, Nora succeeds in 
liberating herself, and she becomes a _ strong character. 
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Nora comes back to her house as a strong character. That 
is to say, she returns as O’Casey’s Juno. Torvald, as a 
result of losing the authority in his house, becomes Mr. 
Boyle. He leaves the burden of the family to Nora (now 
called Juno). Thus the move in both Ibsen’s A Doll’s House 
and Juno and the Paycock is towards a society of women 
because the two plays are devoid of male heroes. 

The second woman in Juno is Juno’s daughter, Mary. 
Mary's first lover is Jerry Devine. He is a labour leader who 
has high dreams to become a union secretary. In order to 
win Nora’s affection, he helps her father to get a job. In spite 
of being a labourer too, Mary refuses Jerry's love, and waits 
for a better chance because of the sordid nature of the 
tenement life. That is to say, she wants to escape into a 
higher social class. 

On meeting Bentham; Mary finds the better chance she 
looks for. Bentham is a schoolteacher who brings to Mary's 
family the news of the legacy. Unfortunately, Mary is 
seduced by the very man she has profoundly loved, and he 
escapes to England. Thus Bentham is a man of words, not 
of action. He is like Ibsen’s Mr. Rorlund in The Pillars of 
Society. Both Rorlund and Bentham love Dina and Mary, 
and both of them have beautiful words about goodness, 
which conceal their moral cowardice. However, Dina is not 
like Mary. She forsakes Rorlund as long as he is a man of 
words, and falls in love with John, the man who can 
estimate her as a person, while Mary is seduced by 
Bentham, and as a result becomes pregnant. It becomes 
clear that Mary lacks her mother’s strength. 
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Hearing of the departure of Bentham, Jerry returns to 
Mary. On hearing the news of her pregnancy, he forsakes 
her immediately. This expresses that women are the victims 
of men's cowardice. Mary's two lovers have much _ in 
common with other O'Casey’s men. Through them O'Casey 
expresses the vain idealism and the lack of responsibility on 
the part of the Irish men. Also he shows the difference 
between those who speak much and do little. Both of them 
are good examples of ineffectual braggarts. 

Jerry Devine preaches socialism and _ utters glittering 
slogans about labour and humanity. As a man of words, he 
tries to win Mary after Bentham's flight to England”. Jerry 


says: “... Mary, | am pleading for your love. With Labour 
Mary, humanity is above everything’(Juno. 95). However, 
when he knows of Mary’s pregnancy, he forgets all his lofty 
principles, and withdraws in silence. 

Charles Bentham is also a man of words. He is a bad 
example of a schoolteacher. From the very beginning, he 
misinterprets the will by his ignorance and passivity. Mary 
has been infatuated by his superficiality. However, he is a 
liar who can not estimate her love properly. He seduces her 
and leaves for England. In this way, he escapes from his 
moral responsibility. 

Mary is an elusive character. She tries to liberate herself, 
but she finds some difficulties in this. Therefore, she is 
neither strong nor weak. She stands between these two 
extremes. She behaves like the strong women in some 
situations, and she fails to act this role throughout the whole 
play. Mary’s desire to participate in the Trade Union is a 
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proof that she is like the strong women. Like Nora, Dina, 
Lona and Mrs. Linde, she has the ability to take decisions 
by herself, and she insists that “a principle’s a_ principle” 
(Juno.50). Moreover, like Ibsen's strong characters, she is a 
labourer who can earn her living. 

However, Mary’s weak nature appears once and again in 
Juno. Her weakness appears in her reaction to Bentham. 
She has been infatuated by his_ superficiality. Mary's 
weakness comes to the fore when she doubts the existence 
of God because her baby will be fatherless. Furthermore, 
Mary's frivolity appears when she is on a strike. She is busy 
about which ribbon to wear with her hat. Her mother does 
not understand these activities. For her, since Mary is on 
strike, she should not be wearing ribbons or even silk 
stockings. But this is the nature of women. Ayling writes in “ 
Two Words for Women ”: 

In their outward vivacity and sheer enjoyment of life, the 
young women embody (in however restricted capacity) 
aesthetic values and_ spiritual qualities that offer, 
temporarily, resilience and resistance to the drabness and 
deadening routine of slum conditions. The sensitivity of the 
young women in O’Casey’s plays is shown most clearly in 
their dress sense. (93) 

Mary here is like Ibsen's Nora who has also the sensitivity of 
the dress sense. 

On criticizing Mary, O’Casey wants to emphasize the 
view that the workers need more culture and education. 
Although Mary reads books, yet she neither stands up to a 
better chance nor chooses the right person for herself. 
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Mary's reading is a double-edged weapon. So, when her 
father is told about her pregnancy, her good for nothing 
father states: 

... Her’ her readin’! That's more o' th’ blasted nonsense that 
has the house fallin’ on top of us! What did th’ likes of her, 
born in a tenement house, want with readin’? Her readin’s 
afther bringin’ her to a nice pass - oh, it's madnin’, madnin’, 
madnin’! (Juno. 92) 

For Jack, Mary is a worker of the tenement and is_half- 
educated. Such education is usually misleading. This 
means that Mary has_ been led astray by her reading. 
Mary is a reader of Ibsen, and she tries to liberate herself 
like Ibsen’s heroines. She tries to be strong, but she can not 
understand the meaning of freedom properly. However, one 
can not put the whole blame on Mary. The appalling 
condition of her society makes her behaviour unbalanced in 
certain situations. Kosok writes in O’Casey The Dramatist: 

Mary's character shows the tension between the repressive 
conditions of her surroundings and her own weak attempts 
at intellectual and social emancipation. She tries to keep all 
traces of dialect out of her pronunciation and vocabulary, 
she reads lbsen and learns Gaelic, but she does not 
succeed in liberating herself from the world of the slums. 
Her weaknesses, her delusion by Bentham and_ her 
continuous irritation in her relationship with her family, can 
be explained as arising from this conflict. (45-46) 

This expresses, as Smith says, O’Casey’s contention that 
neither Ibsen nor labour movements are “for chiselurs’. 
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Mary is an immature idealist and she falls far short of being 
an O’Caseyean realist. (35) 
Finally, it is Juno who stands by her and takes care of 


her coming baby. David Finkle writes: Throughout the 
histrionic thunder and lightning, Juno is staunch, while the 
men -_ starting with Jack and including the vanished 
Bentham and Jerry Devine, who can’t deal with Mary's 
pregnancy - are broken and useless” (5). There is no doubt 
that Mary can start a new life, for she is a worker. Thus the 
lrish women can rescue themselves by themselves without 
any help form their ineffectual men. This is a declaration of 
sexist superiority. Ayling writes in “Two Words for Women”: 

Take but one of several loaded moments in these dramas, a 
line spoken by Mrs. Boyle towards the end of Juno: talking 
to her pregnant unmarried daughter, who has just lamented 
that the child will have no father, Juno replies crisply with 
words that could have the force of a clarion call ... “It'll have 
what's far betther - itll have two mothers”, meaning herself 
as well as Mary, of course. This is a declaration of 
independence, certainly, for her decision to support Mary is 
taken in conjunction with the resolve that they shall both 
leave home and her husband, to devote themselves to a 
new life. It's, arguably, a declaration of sexist superiority. 
(101) 

In this way, Mary will become one of the new women. 
Robert Hogan says: 

That unadulterated literary influence would explain, for 
instance, a character like Mary Boyle. Mary is the last of the 
new woman, and not the first of the liberated. Her old sisters 
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are Nora Helmer ... ; and the only strange part of the 
business is that Mary was born a quarter of a century after 
her sisters. (87) 


In Juno and the Paycock, Johnny in the son of Juno and 
Jack Boyle. From the very early of the play, Johnny is 
depicted as a suffering man. He suffers from a hit in the hip 
that has inflicted him by a bullet during the Easter Rising. 
Furthermore, his arm is shattered by a bomb when he fights 
against the Free Staters. Referring to this, C. Desmond 
Greaves says: “Johnny Boyle has fought as a boy in 1916 
and during the Anglo-lrish war has lost an arm” (112). In his 
participation in the Easter Rising and the war between the 
Republicans and the Free Staters, Johnny was the master 
of his decision. The injuries that have inflicted him are the 
result of his rash decision to take part in these wars in spite 
of his mother's refusal. Unlike Ibsen's heroes who suffer 
because of their fathers’ sins, Johnny is responsible for his 
injuries. 

O'Casey depicts in the character of Johnny the Civil War 
in the Irish society. Johnny is, as David Finkle writes, “ a 
hobbling emblem of the crippled nation” (5). He provides 
the link between the Boyle tragedy and the Civil War. The 
Civil War was between the Free Staters and_ the 
Republicans. It took place after the signing of the treaty 
between England and Southern Ireland. Referring to the 
background of Juno and the Paycock, John O'Riordan says: 
“The play Juno and the Paycock concerns itself with the 
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time of the calamitous Civil War in Ireland within the Treaty 
made by one of them with England” (39). 

During this Civil War, Johnny is a Republican who has 
betrayed his former Irish Republican comrade to the Free 
Staters and thereby caused his death. The reason of 
Johnny's crime is not clear throughout the play. Discussing 
this point, Heinz Kosok writes in O’Casey the Dramatist: 
lt is even more difficult to understand his reason of 
betrayal. The only hint of an explanation is contained in 
his words: “It's not because he was a commandant of 
the battalion that | was quarther-masther of, that we 
were friends” .... But it is left open whether military 
ambition, jealousy of his successful comrade or the 
hope of being promoted more quickly after Robbie's 
death, could really be the motives for his deed. (42) 

After committing his crime, Johnny is tortured by the idea of 
sin and retribution. This idea tortures him with apparitions of 
betraying his crime itself. From the very early of the play, 
Johnny reacts so hysterically to any news concerning death 
in general and the death of Robbie Tancred, his friend, in 
particular. O'Riordan describes Johnny's hysteria when he 
writes: 

- Pent up in fear and foreboding - who suddenly 
screams out in a distraught outburst of agonized terror, 

as previsions of death convince him the reassuring light 

of the votive lamp in front of the statue of the Virgin has 
gone out and he imagines he sees the _ bullet-ridden 
corpse of young Robbie Tancred, his slain neighbour: 
‘Oh, why did he look at me like that? ... it was not my 
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fault that he was done in ... Mother o’ God, keep him 
away from mel.’ (55) 

Evil recoils upon its doer sooner or later. That is to say, 
the consequences of Johnny’s crime come to take revenge 
upon him. First, these consequences take the form of 
persecution mania. That is why Johnny is a sham whose 
actions spring out of fear and cowardice. Later, these 
consequences take the form of the Republicans who come 
to kill Johnny as a result of his betrayal of his republican 
friend. 

Johnny is shot because he has betrayed the son of a 

neighbour. In this way, he is shot to atone for a mistake he 
has committed in the past. Johnny, therefore, is different 
from Dr. Rank, Oswald and Hedvig who are the victims of 
mistakes they never participate in. Referring to the 
connection between Johnny's’ fate and = his actions, 
O'Riordon writes: 
Along with Juno’s worthless husband, wrecked by his 
own folly, is their crippled son - an arm missing and a 
shattered hip which he incurred in street fighting in 
successive Irish rebellions - a prey to constant nervous 
and ambitious idealism and heroism shrouded in the 
butt of a gun, and finally killed by his own weakness. 
(47) 

After Johnny's death, Juno realizes that she has not 
been sympathetic enough with Mrs. Tancred. Like Mrs. 
Tancred, she becomes a bereaved mother. So, she repents 
not having felt enough sorrow for the death of Mrs. 
Tancred's son. Now Juno comes to drink from the same 
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cup, as she says “ ... May be | did not feel sorry enough for 
Mrs. Tancred when her poor son was found as Johnny's 
been found now - because he was a Diehard! Ah, why did 
n't | remember that then he was not a Diehard or a Stater, 
but only a poor dead son!" (Juno and the Paycock. 100). 
There is no doubt that this is what O’Casey wants to say 
when he deals with the civil war in this play. He wants to say 
that it is not important that the dead are Diehards or Staters, 
but the most important thing is the loss of the young people. 
Therefore, O’Casey is against the death of the young. 

Juno suffers more than any other character for the loss 
of her son. This makes her a pathetic character. Unlike 
Ibsen’s pathetic sons, the mother, representing the old, is 
the one who suffers. Following Mrs. Tancred’s prayer and 
lament, she says: 

.... Mother o’ God, Mother o’ God, have pity on us all! Blessed 
Virgin, where were you when me darlin’ son was riddled with 
bullets, when me darlin’ son was riddled with bullets? Sacred 
Heart o’ Jesus, take away our hearts o’ stone, and give us 
hearts o' flesh! Take away this murdherin’ hate, an’ give us 
Thine own eternal love! (Juno and the Paycock.100) 


These lines offer, as Anthony Bradley writes in Sean 
O'Casey the Playwright and the Stars”, “the only permanent 
solution to the Irish problem ... a change of heart that would 
substitute human values for brutalizing political 
commitment” (1). Juno’s pathos becomes clear when she is 
asked to go to identify her son’s body. Juno faces the ordeal 
alone refusing to take her daughter with her. Thus, Juno 


becomes a symbol of all bereaved mothers. Referring to 
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mothers as pathetic characters, John O'Riordan writes: In 
Juno and the Paycock there is an Irish undercurrent which 
runs powerfully counter to O’Casey’s’ surface anti- 
clericalism, the Catholic pathos for all womanhood 
illustrated by the grieving scenes of Mrs. Tancred and Juno” 
(61). 

In O'Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, son-parent 
relationship is one of its major themes. Like Ibsen's The 
Wild Duck, O’Casey demonstrates the clash between 
materialistic parents and_ idealistic sons. However, 
materialism here is mixed with realism and practicality. In 
this play, the parents are Mr. Jack Boyle and his wife Juno, 
but the sons are Johnny and Mary. They live in two rooms in 
a slum dwelling, overcrowded with poverty-stricken 
neighbours. Like the other slum-dwellers, they are leading a 
poor miserable life. The mother here is more active than the 
father in taking care of her family’s affairs. Therefore, unlike 
Ibsen, the son-parent relationship here is concentrated on 
mother - son relationship. Justifying this point, Declan 
Kiberd writes: 

The intensity of the mother - son relationship in Ireland 
implied something very suspicious and worrying about 
the Irish male, as husband and as father ... The space 
vacated by the incompetent or ineffectual father was 
eagerly seized and occupied by the all-powerful Irish 
mother, who became not just wife and mother, but 
surrogate father as well. (128) 

Juno and the Paycock can be read as a family play. Heinz 
Kosok writes, “ It was O’Casey’s only work to have initiated 
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a new and still living literary tradition, that of the family play 
set in the slums” (/rish Writers And the Theatre. 81). 

Like Ibsen, O’Casey is preoccupied with the idea that the 
mentalities of the old are so different from those of the 
young. Therefore, the old here are realistic and materialistic; 
while the young are idealistic and enthusiastic. However, 
unlike Ibsen's Mr. Werle in The Wild Duck, who lives for 
himself alone, Juno lives for her family. Therefore, Juno's 
materialism is justified. Referring to this, Heinz Kosok 
writes: “Yet Juno, like all the other characters, is not without 
weaknesses herself. She, too, is egoistic, but with the 
difference that her egotism is not limited to her own person, 
but includes her family” (O’Casey the Dramatist. 50). 

Juno’s realism is in contrast with her children’s idealism. 
Her daughter is an immature idealist. She is a member in 
the Trades Union and she is on strike. Juno's dogmatic 
mentality appears in her refusal to her daughter's 
participation on a strike in support of a workmate who the 
workers think was victimized by the employer. Juno, as 
Ronald Ayling has pointed out in “ Two Words For Women", 
“sees no justification for this stand, because Mary had never 
liked the girl in question; her view is pronounced without any 
regard for the rights or wrongs of the case in question” (96). 
This conflict between Juno and Mary is due to their different 
mentality. This is clear in the following dialogue: 

Mrs. Boyle. | don't know why you wanted to walk out for 
Jennie Claffey; up to this you never had a good word 
for her. 
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Mary. What's the use of belongin’ to a Trades Union if 
you won't stand up for your principles? Why did they 
sack her? It was a clear case of victimization. (Juno 
and the Paycock. 49) 

In fact, Juno can not accept the idea of her daughter going 
on a strike, but Mary insists that “a principle’s a principle” 
(Juno. 50). But her realistic mother reminds her that such 
idealism will not be valuable because they have to toil to 
earn their living. 

Juno’s son, Johnny, is another idealist. O'Casey portrays 
him as stupidly idealistic. He has a hit in the hip by a bullet 
during the Easter Rising. Also, his arm is shattered by a 
bomb when he fights against the Free Staters. However, he 
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has not learned the lesson yet. He still repeats that a 
principle’s a principle” (Juno. 65). So, Juno as a realistic 
mother attacks his foolish idealism saying, “You lost your 
best principle, me boy, when you lost your arm” (Juno.65). 
This shows how Juno is a realist and how her sons are 
idealistic. Referring to Juno’s realism and egotism, Kosok 
writes: 

Whatever exceeds the bounds of her family finds her 
uncomprehending and even offensive. She sees no 
point in Mary’s strike and shows no compassion for the 

girl who has been unjustly dismissed. Similarly, she has 

no understanding for the Republican aims and criticizes 
Johnny's participation in the war of independence: this 
for reasons of family egotism rather than political 
conviction. (O’Casey the Dramatist. 50) 
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The clash in the above mentioned stances are due to the 
difference in viewpoints between enthusiastic sons and a 
dogmatic mother who cares for nothing but her children’s 
interests. Juno reflects the image of O'Casey’s mother who 
helped him much during his life. However, it would be wrong 
to take Juno’s words “Ah, you lost your best principle, me 
boy, when you lost your arm” (Juno. 65) as O’Casey’s own 
opinion. Referring to this, Kosok writes in O’Casey the 
Dramatist: 
Whatever his personal preferences may be, the critic is 
confronted here with two radically opposing attitudes: 
that of the mother who cares for her family but does not 
look beyond it, and that of the patriot who is_ inclined 
to undervalue the existence of _ the individual. 
(43) 
lf Johnny is culpable, as Kosok goes on to say, it is because 
of his betrayal of his friend Robbie Tancred, not because, as 
his mother thinks, of his insistence on principles and 
patriotism which Juno does not understand (O’Casey The 
Dramatist.43). 

It is true that in their attempts to defend their actions, the 


sons in Juno resort to the self-same vacuous slogan “a 
principle’s a __ principle’, pronounced without further 
arguments to support their courses. That is to say, they are 
weak in defending their actions. Therefore, unlike Ibsen's 
Gregers whose defense of his arguments is very strong in 
confronting his father’s materialism, the sons here are weak. 
That is to say, Gregers Werle in The Wild Duck is idealistic 


and enthusiastic from first to last. He exerts no efforts to 
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open Hijalmars eyes to the reality of his marriage. But 
Johnny and Mary's idealism is fragile because they are not 
idealistic to the core as Gregers in Ibsen. In The Wild Duck, 
Gregers is not liable to any mistakes. In Juno, Johnny and 
Mary, unlike Gregers, are liable to many mistakes in the 
course of the action. 

Both Johnny and Mary are not idealistic to the core as 
Gregers in The Wild Duck. B. L. Smith writes that both 


Johnny and Mary “ are immature idealists and both fall far 
short of being O’Caseyean realists. A_ realist, both for 
O'Casey and Shaw, is a man strong enough to face truth as 
it is; even truth that might be painful or destructive 
O'Casey’s young idealists are not equal to that task” (35). 
Thelma Good clarifies Smith’s idea when she writes: 
The Boyles’ two children are each idealist in their way. 
Johnny fought with the | R A against the British and the 
Free State, gaining a bullet in the hip and losing an arm 
Despite her brother's experiences, she (Mary) still 
believes principles are to be stood by. She's reading 
plays with new women, A Doll’s House and The Wild 
Duck, in the third act she finds a moving Ibsen like 
courage to be truthful. (3) 
Johnny, on the one hand, is depicted as a betrayer of his 
republican friend in the civil war. Mary, on the other hand, is 
depicted as being attracted by Mr. Bentham’s superficial 
philosophy. She falls in love with him and forsakes her 
former lover Jerry Devine. Mrs. Boyle’s materialistic outlook 
comes to the fore once again when she, as Ayling has said 
in “Two Words For Women", has an eye for the main 
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chance, i.e. the promotion of Charles Bentham rather than 
Jerry Devine for the hand of her daughter. This can be 
attributed to  social-climbing adventurism (97). However, 
Juno, in taking this decision, is motivated by her daughter's 
benefit. 

Mary's behaviour as a weak idealist can be judged in her 
attitude to Bentham. Bentham, after seducing Mary who is 
now pregnant, leaves secretly for England. Disappointed in 
her love for the knight of her dreams, Mary becomes 
dejected and worried. The mother comes to Mary as a 
sympathetic friend trying to find out what is wrong with her. 
So, she quizzes Mary about Bentham who has deserted 
her. O’Casey here, as Kosok says in O'Casey the 
Dramatist, “is less interested in her relationship to Bentham 
and her specific disaster than in its effect on the whole 
family, especially on Juno” (45). Therefore, it is Juno alone 
who stands by her daughter in the time of her plight. Juno 
blames Mary because she has not put her confidence in her 
mother. But Mary hurts her mother when she answers in the 
spirit of youth, “It would have been useless to tell you - you 
wouldn't understand” (Juno. 85). Mary's answer here gives 
rise to the difference in mentalities between the old and the 
young. Juno never surrenders and decides to take her 
daughter to the doctor. Therefore, Juno is the only one who 
is beside her daughter. 

In the same way, when Mrs. Boyle receives the news of 
Johnny's murder, Mary puts her arm round her and says: 
“Oh, mother, me poor, darlin’ mother’ (Juno. 99). This 
shows, as Ayling has said, her genuine love and concern for 
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Juno. More important, it is also a cry of recognition. Divided 
as these women were earlier in the action by the gap 
between the generations and the distrust it ensues, the 
young girl's gesture and words here mark a new awareness 
of their relationship. Juno has lost a son but found a 
daughter (“ Two Words For Women”. 100). Johnny's death 
makes Juno able to answer to Mary's lament for the 
illegitimate child that will grow up without a father “ It will 
have what's far betther - it'll have two mothers” (Juno.99). 
That is why Juno decides to leave her home to help her 
daughter Mary and her illegitimate child. 

Juno's materialism here is mixed with realism and 
practicability. Therefore, unlike Mr. Werle’s materialism in 
The Wild Duck, Juno's materialism here is for her sons. Her 
sons’ benefits are the only things that motivate her actions. 
She wants nothing from her life but the comfort of her son 
and daughter. However, her efforts do not succeed with 
Johnny's murder. Therefore, she puts her hope in_ her 
daughter. That is why she decides to leave her husband to 
help Mary in her plight. 
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TEXT 


Juno and the Paycock: 
ACT I 


Sean O'Casey 

The living room of a two room tenancy occupied by the Boyle family in a 
tenement house in Dublin. Left, a door leading to another part of the 
house; left of door a window looking into the street; at back a dresser; 
farther to right at back, a window looking into the back of the house. 
Between the window and the dresser is a picture of the Virgin; below the 
picture, on a bracket, is a crimson bowl in which a floating votive light is 
burning. Farther to the right is a small bed partly concealed by cretonne 
hangings strung on a twine. To the right is the fireplace; near the 

fire place is a door leading to the other room. Beside the fireplace is a 
box containing coal. On the mantelshelf is an alarm clock lying on its 
face. Ina corner near the window looking into the back is a galvanized 
bath. A table and some chairs. On the table are breakfast things for one. 
A teapot is on the hob and a frying-pan stands inside the fender. There 
are a few books on the dresser and one on the table. Leaning against the 
dresser is a long-handled shovel—the kind invariably used by labourers 
when turning concrete or mixing mortar. Johnny Boyle is sitting 
crouched beside the fire. Mary with her jumper"! off—it is lying on the 
back of a chair—is arranging her hair before a tiny mirror perched on 
the table. Beside the mirror is stretched out the morning paper, which she 
looks at when she isn’t gazing into the mirror. She is a well-made and 
good-looking girl of twenty-two. Two forces are working in her mind— 
one, through the circumstances of her life, pulling her back; the other, 
through the influence of books she has read, pushing her forward. The 
opposing forces are apparent in her speech and her manners, both of 
which are degraded by her environment, and improved by her 
acquaintance—slight though it be—with literature. The time is early 
forenoon. 


Mary: (looking at the paper). On a little by-road, out beyant 
Finglas, he was found. 

[Mrs. Boyle enters by the door on right; she has been shopping and 
carries a small parcel in her hand. She is forty-five years of age, and 
twenty years ago she must have been a pretty woman; but her face has 
now assumed that look which ultimately settles down upon the faces of 
the women of the working-class; a look of listless monotony and harassed 
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anxiety, blending with an expression of mechanical resistance. Were 
circumstances favourable, she would probably be a handsome, active and 
clever woman.]| 


Mrs. Boyle: Isn’t he come in yet? 

Mary: No, mother. 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, he'll come in when he likes; struttin’ about the town 
like a paycock with Joxer, I suppose. | hear all about Mrs. Tancred’s son 
is in this mornin’s paper. 

Mary: The full details are in it this mornin’; seven wounds he had — 
one entherin’ the neck, with an exit wound beneath the left shoulder- 
blade; another in the left breast penethratin’ the heart, an’... 

Johnny: (springing up from the fire). Oh, quit that readin’ for God’s 
sake! Are yous losin’ all your feelin’s? [tll soon be that none of you'll 
read anythin’ that’s not about butcherin’! [He goes quickly into the reom 
on left. 

Mary: [le’s vettin’ very sensitive, all of a sudden! 

Mrs. Boyle: I’1l rcad it myself, Mary, by an’ by, when I come homie. 
Everybody’s sayin’ that he was a Dichard *! — thanks be to God that 
Johnny had nothin’ to do with him this long time....(Opening the parcel 
anc. taking out some sausages, which she places on a plate) Ah, then, if 
that father 0° yours doesn’t come in soon for his breakfast, he may go 
without any; Vil not wait much longer for him. 

Mary: Can’! you let him get it himself when he comes in’? 

Mrs. Boyle: Yes, an’ let him bring in Joxer Daly along with him? Ay, 
that’s what he'd like an’ that’s what he’s waitin’ for — till he thinks I’m 
gone to work, an’ then sail in with the boul’ Joxer, to bum all the coal an’ 
dhrink all the tea in the place, to show them what a good Samaritan! ' he 
is! But TI stop here till he comes in, if [ have to wait till tomorrow 
mornin’. 

Voice of Johamy inside. Mother! 

Mrs. Boyle: Yis? 

Johnny: Bring us in a dhrink o’ wather. 

Mrs. Boyle: Bring in that fella a dhrink o’ wather, for God’s sake, 
Mary. 

Mary: Isn’t he big an’ able enough to come out an’ get it himself? 

Mrs. Boyle: If you weren’t well yourself you’d like somebody to 
bring you in a dhrink o’ wather. [She brings in drink and returns.] 

Mrs. Boyle: Isn't it terrible to have to be waitin’ this way! You'd 
think he was bringin’ twenty poun’s a week into the house the way he’s 
going on. He wore out the Health Insurance long ago, he’s afther wearin’ 
out the unemployment dole, an’, now, he’s thryin’ to wear out me! An’ 
constantly singin’, no less, when he ought always to be on his knees 
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offerin’ up a Novena" for a job! 

Mary (frying a ribbon fillet-wise around her head): him | don’t like 
this ribbon, ma; I think Il wear the green — it looks better than the blue. 
Mrs, Boyle: Ah, wear whatever ribbon you like, girl, only don’t be 

botherin’ me. I don’t know what a girl on strike wants to be wearin’ a 
ribbon round her head for, or silk stockin’s on her legs either; it’s wearin’ 
them things that make the employers think they're givin’ yous too much 
moncy. 

Mary: The hour is past now when we'll ask the employers’ 
permission to wear what we like. 

Mrs. Boyle: ] don’t know why you wanted to walk oul for Jennie 
Clalley; up to this you never had a good word lor her. 

Mary: What's the use of belongin’ to a Trades Union if you won't 
stand up for your principles? Why did they sack her? It was a clear case 
of victimization. We couldn’t let her walk the streets, could we? 

Mrs. Boyle: No, of course yous couldn’t — yous wanted to keep her 
company. Wan victim wasn’t enough. When the employers sacrifice wan 
victim, the Trades Union go wan betther be sacrificin’ a hundred. 

Mary: It doesn’t matther what you say, ma — a principle’s a 
principle. 

Mrs. Boyle: Yis; an’ when | go into oul’ Murphy’s tomorrow, an’ he 
gets to know that, instead o’ payin’ all, I’m goin’ to borry more, what'll 
he say when I tell him a principle’s a principle? What’ll we do if he 
refuses to give us any more on tick? 

Mary: He daren’t refuse — if he does, can’t you tell him he’s paid? 

Mrs. Boyle: It’s lookin’ as if he was paid, whether he refuses or no. 


[Johnny appears at the door on left. He can be plainly seen now; he is a 
thin, delicate fellow, something younger than Mary. He has evidently 
gone through a rough time. His face is pale and drawn; there is a 
tremulous look of indefinite fear in his eyes. The left sleeve of his coat is 
empty, and he walks with a slight halt. | 


Johnny: | was lyin’ down; I thought yous were gone. Oul’ Simon 
Mackay is thrampin’ about like a horse over me head, an’ | can’t sleep 
with him — they’re like thunder-claps in me brain! The curse 0° — God 
forgive me for goin’ to curse! 

Mrs. Boyle: There, now; go back an’ lie down again an’ I'll bring you 
in a nice cup 0” tay. 

Johnny: Tay, tay, tay! You’re always thinkin’ o’ tay. If a man was 
dyin’, you'd thry to make him swally a cup o’ tay! [He goes back. 

Mrs. Boyle: | don’t know what’s goin’ to be done with him. The 
bullet he got in the hip in Easter Week" was bad enough; but the bomb 
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that shatthered his arm in the fight in O’Connell Street put the finishin’ 
touch on him. I knew he was makin’ a fool of himself. God knows I went 
down on me bended knees to him not to go agen the Free State." 

Mary: He stuck to his principles, an’, no matther how you may argue, 
ma, a principle’s a principle. 

Voice of Johnny: Is Mary goin’ to stay here? 

Mary: No, I’m not goin’ to stay here; you can’t expect me to be 
always at your beck an’ call, can you? 

Johnny: I won't stop here be meself! 

Mrs. Boyle: Amn’t I nicely handicapped with the whole o’ yous! I 
don’t know what any o’ yous ud do without your ma. (To Johnny) Your 
father’Il be here in a minute, an’ if you want anythin’, he’ll get it for you. 

Johnny: | hate assin’ him for anythin’ — He hates to be assed to stir 
— Is the light lightin’ before the picture 0° the Virgin? 

Mrs. Boyle: Yis, Yis! The wan inside to St. Anthony isn’t enough, but 
he must have another wan to the Virgin here! 


[Jerry Devine enters hastily. He is about twenty-five, well set, active and 
earnest. He is a type, becoming very common now in the Labour 
Movement, of a mind knowing enough to make the mass of his associates, 
who know less, a power, and too little to broaden that power for the 
benefit of all. Mary seizes her jumper and runs hastily into room left.| 


Jerry: (breathless) Where’s the Captain, Mrs. Boyle, where’s the 
Captain? 

Mrs. Boyle: You may well ass a body that: he’s wherever Joxer Daly 
is — dhrinkin’ in some snug™ or another. 

Jerry: Father Farrell is just afther stoppin’ to tell me to run up an’ get 
him to go to the new job that’s goin’ on in Rathmines; his cousin is 
foreman 0’ the job, an’ Father Farrell was speakin’ to him about poor 
Johnny an’ his father bein’ idle so long, an’ the foreman told Father 
Farrell to send the Captain up an’ he’d give him a start — I wondher 
where I’d find him? 

Mrs. Boyle: You'll find he’s ayther in Ryan’s or Foley’s. 

Jerry: I'll run round to Ryan’s — I know it’s a great house o’ Joxer’s. 
|He rushes out. 

Mrs. Boyle: (piteously) There now, he'll miss that job, or | know for 
what! If he gets win’ o’ the word, he’ll not come back till evenin’, so that 
itll be too late. There’ll never be any good got out 0” him so long as he 
goes with that shouldher-shruggin’ Joxer. | killin’ meself workin’, an’ he 
sthruttin’ about from mornin’ till night like a paycock! 


[The steps of two persons are heard coming up a fight of stairs. They are 
the footsteps of Captain Boyle and Joxer. Captain Boyle is singing in a 
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deep, sonorous, self-honouring voice. | 

The Captain: Sweet Spirit, hear me prayer! Hear — oh — hear — me 
prayer — hear , oh, hear — Oh, he...ar — oh, he...ar — me — 
pray...er!!"! 

Joxer: (outside) Ah, that’s a darlin’ song, a daaarlin’ song! 

Mrs. Boyle: (viciously). Sweet spirit hear his prayer! Ah, then, I'll 
take me solemn affeydavey,' it’s not for a job he’s prayin’! [She sits 
down on the bed so that the cretonne hangings hide her from the view of 
those entering. 


[The Captain comes in. He is a man of about sixty; stout, grey-haired and 
stocky. His neck is short, and his head looks like a stone ball that one 
sometimes sees on top of a gate-post. His cheeks, reddish-purple, are 
puffed out, as if he were always repressing an almost irrepressible 
ejaculation. On his upper lip is a crisp, tightly cropped moustache; he 
carries himself with the upper part of his body slightly thrown back, and 
his stomach slightly thrust forward. His walk is a slow, consequential 
strut. His clothes are dingy, and he wears a faded seaman’s-cap with a 
glazed peak.| 

Boyle: (to Joxer, who is still outside). Come on, come on in, Joxer; 
she’s gone out long ago, man. If there’s nothing else to be got, we'll 
furrage out a cup 0” tay, anyway. It’s the only bit | get in comfort when 
she’s away. *Tisn’t Juno" should be her pet name at all, but Deirdre of 
the Sorras,'" for she’s always grousin’. 


[Joxer steps cautiously into the room. He may be younger than the 
Captain but he looks a lot older. His face is like a bundle of crinkled 
paper; his eyes have a cunning twinkle; he is spare and loosely built; he 
has a habit of constantly shrugging his shoulders with a peculiar 
twitching movement, meant to be ingratiating. His face is invariably 
ornamented with a grin.] 

Joxer: It’s a terrible thing to be tied to a woman that’s always 
grousin’. | don’t know how you stick it — it ud put years on me. It’s a 
good job she has to be so ofen away, for (with a shrug) when the cat’s 
away, the mice can play! 

Boyle: (with a commanding and complacent gesture). Pull over to the 
fire, Joxer, an’ we'll have a cup o’ tay in a minute. 

Joxer: Ah, a cup o’ tay’s a darlin’ thing, a daaarlin’ thing — the cup 
that cheers but doesn’t... [Joxer’s rhapsody is cut short by the sight of 
Juno coming forward and confronting the two cronies. Both are 
stupefied. | 


Mrs. Boyle: (with sweet irony—poking the fire, and turning her head to 
glare at Joxer). Pull over to the fire, Joxer Daly, an’ we'll have a cup 0’ 
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tay in a minute! Are you sure, now, you wouldn’t like an egg? 

Joxer: | can’t stop, Mrs. Boyle; I’m in a desperate hurry, a desperate 
hurry. 
Mrs. Boyle: Pull over to the fire, Joxer Daly; people is always far 
more comfortable here than they are in their own place. 


|Joxer makes hastily for the door. Boyle stirs to follow him; thinks of 
something to relieve the situation—stops, and says suddenly}: Joxer! 

Joxer: (at door ready to bolt). Yis? 

Boyle: You know the foreman o’ that job that’s goin’ on down in 
Killesther,“* don’t you, Joxer? 

Joxer: (puzzled). Foreman — Killesther? 

Boyle: (with a meaning look). He’s a butty 0’ yours, isn’t he? 

Joxer: (the truth dawning on him). The foreman at Killesther — oh 
yis, yis. He’s an oul’ butty 0” mine — oh, he’s a darlin’ man, a daarlin’ 
man, 

Boyle: Oh, then, it’s a sure thing. It’s a pity we didn’t go down at 
breakfast first thing this mornin’ — we might ha’ been working now; but 
you didn’t know it then. 

Joxer: (with a shrug). It’s betther late than never. 

Boyle: It’s nearly time we got a start, anyhow; I’m fed up knockin’ 
round, doin’ nothin’. He promised you — gave you the straight tip? 

Joxer: Yis. “Come down on the blow o’ dinner,” says he, “an’ I'll 
start you, an’ any friend you like to brin’ with you.” “Ah,” says I, “you're 
a darlin’ man, a daaarlin’ man.” 

Boyle: Well, it couldn’t have come at a betther time — we’re a long 
time waitin’ for it. 

Joxer: Indeed we were — but it’s a long lane that has no turnin’. 

Boyle: The blow up for dinner is at one — wait till I see what time it 
"tis. 


[He goes over to the mantelpiece, and gingerly lifts the clock. | 

Mrs. Boyle: Min’ now, how you go on fiddlin’ with that clock — you 
know the least thing sets it asthray. 

Boyle: The job couldn’t come at a betther time; I’m feelin’ in great 
fettle, Joxer. I’d hardly believe I ever had a pain in me legs, an’ last week 
I was nearly crippled with them. 

Joxer: That’s betther an’ betther; ah, God never shut wan door but He 
opened another! 

Boyle: It’s only eleven o’clock; We’ve lashin’s o’ time. I'll slip on me 
oul’ moleskins afther breakfast, an’ we can saunther down at our ayse. 
(Putting his hand on the shovel) \ think, Joxer, we'd betther bring our 
shovels? 
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Joxer: Yis, Captain, yis; it’s betther to go fully prepared an’ ready for 
all eventualities. You bring your long-tailed shovel, an’ I’ll bring me 
navvy. We mighten’ want them, an’, then agen, we might : for want of a 
nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, an’ for want 
of a horse the man was lost — aw, that’s a darlin’ proverb, a daarlin’... 
[As Joxer is finishing his sentence, Mrs. Boyle approaches the door and 
Joxer retreats hurriedly. She shuts the door with a bang. | 


Boyle: (suggestively). We won't be long pullin’ ourselves together 
agen when I’m working for a few weeks. [Mrs. Boyle takes no notice.] 


Boyle: The foreman on the job is an oul’ butty o’ Joxer’s; I have an 
idea that I know him meself — (Silence) There’s a button off the back 0’ 
me moleskin trousers — If you leave out a needle an’ thread Ill sew it on 
meself — Thanks be to God, the pains in me legs is gone, anyhow! 

Mrs. Boyle: (with a burst). Look here, Mr. Jacky Boyle, them yarns 
won't go down with Juno. | know you an’ Joxer Daly of an oul’ date, an’ 
if you think you’re able to come it over me with them fairy tales, you're 
in the wrong shop. 

Boyle: U-u-u-ugh! 

Mrs. Boyle: Butty 0’ Joxer’s! Oh, you'll do a lot 0” good as long as 
you continue to be a butty o’ Joxer’s! 

Boyle: (coughing subduedly to relieve the tenseness of the 
situation). U-u-u-ugh! 

Mrs. Boyle: Shovel! Ah, then, me boyo, you’d do far more work with 
a knife an’ fork than ever you'll do with a shovel! If there was e’er a 
genuine job goin’ you'd be dh’ other way about — not able to lift your 
arms with the pains in your legs! Your poor wife slavin’ to keep the bit in 
your mouth, an’ you gallivantin’ about all the day like a paycock! 

Boyle: It ud betther for a man to be dead, betther for a man to be dead. 

Mrs. Boyle: (ignoring the interruption). Everybody callin’ you 
‘Captain’, an’ you only wanst on the wather, in an oul’ collier from 
here to Liverpool, when anybody, to listen or look at you, ud take you for 
a second Christo For Columbus! 

Boyle: Are you never goin’ to give us a rest? 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, you’re never tired 0’ lookin’ for a rest. 

Boyle: D’ye want to drive me out o’ the house? 

Mrs. Boyle: It ud be easier to dhrive you out o’ the house than to 
dhrive you into a job. Here, sit down an’ take your breakfast — it may be 
the last you'll get, for I don’t know where the next is goin’ to come from. 

Boyle: If I get this job we'll be all right. 

Mrs. Boyle: Did ye see Jerry Devine? 

Boyle: (testily). No, | didn’t see him. 
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Mrs. Boyle: No, but you seen Joxer. Well, he was here lookin’ for 
you. 

Boyle: Well, let him look! 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, indeed, he may well look, for it ud be hard for him to 
see you, an’ you stuck in Ryan’s snug. 

Boyle: | wasn’t in Ryan’s snug — I don’t go into Ryan’s. 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, is there a mad dog in there? Well, if you weren’t in 
Ryan’s you were in Foley’s. 

Boyle: I’m telling you for the last three weeks I haven’t tasted a dhrop 
of intoxicatin’ liquor. I wasn’t in ayther wan snug or dh’other — I could 
swear that on a prayer-book — I’m as innocent as the child unborn! 

Mrs. Boyle: Well, if you'd been in for your breakfast you'd ha’ seen 
him. 

Boyle: (suspiciously). What does he want me for? 

Mrs. Boyle: He'll be back any minute an’ then you'll soon know. 

Boyle: I'll dhrop out an’ see if I can meet him. 

Mrs. Boyle: You'll sit down an’ take your breakfast, an’ let me go to 
me work, for I’m an hour late already waitin’ for you. 

Boyle: You needn't ha’ waited, for I'll take no breakfast — I’ve a 
little spirit left in me still! 

Mrs. Boyle: Are you goin’ to have your breakfast — yes or no? 

Boyle: (too proud to yield). V\l have no breakfast — yous can keep 
your breakfast. (Plaintively) 111 knock out a bit somewhere, never fear. 

Mrs. Boyle: Nobody’s goin’ to coax you — don’t think that. /She 
vigorously replaces the pan and the sausages in the press. 


Boyle: I’ve a little spirit left in me still. 
[Jerry Devine enters hastily.] 


Jerry: Oh, here you are at last! I’ve been searchin’ for you everywhere. 
The foreman in Foley’s told me you hadn’t left the snug with Joxer ten 
minutes before | went in. 

Mrs. Boyle: An’ he swearin’ on the holy prayer-book that he wasn’t 
in no snug! 

Boyle: What business is it 0° yours whether I was in a snug or no? 
what do you want to be gallopin’ about afther me for? Is a man not to be 
allowed to leave his house for a minute without havin’ a pack o’ spies, 
pimps an’ informers cantherin’ at his heels? 

Jerry: Oh, you're takin’ a wrong view of it, Mr. Boyle; I simply was 
anxious to do you a good turn. I have a message for you from Father 
Farrell : He says that if you go to the job that’s on in Rathmines, an’ ask 
for Foreman Managan, you'll get a start. 
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Boyle: That's all right, but | don’t want the motions of me body to be 
watched the way an asthronomer ud watch a star, If you’re folleyin’? Mary 
aself, you've no pereeogative to be folleyin’ me. (Suddenfy catching his 
thigh) U-ugh, I’m alther geitin’ a terrible twinge in me right leg! 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, it won't be very long now till it travels into your left 
wan. [t's miraculous that whenever he scents a job in front of him, his 
legs begin to fail him! Then, me bucko, if you lose this chance, you may 
go an’ furrage -" for yoursclf! 

Jerry: This job’ll last for some time too, Captain, an‘ as soon as the 
foundations are in, it ll be cushy cnough. 

Boyle: Won’t tt be a climbin® job? How d’ye expect me to be able to 
vo up a ladder with these legs’? An’, if l get up asell) how am | goin’ to 
gel down agen? 

Mrs. Boyle: (viciousfy}. Get wan o° the labourers to carry you down 
in a hod!—! You can’t climb a laddher, but you can skip like a goat into a 
snug! 

Jerry: | wouldn’t let myself be let down that casy, Mr. Boyle; a little 
exercise, now, might do you all the good in the world. 

Boyle: It’s a docthor you should have been, Devine — maybe you 
know more about the pains in me legs than meself that has them? 

Jerry: (irritated). Oh, | know nothin’ about the pains in your legs: 
I’ve brought the message thal Father Farrell gave me, an’ that’s all L can 
do, 

Mrs. Boyle: [cre, sit down an’ take your breakfast, an’ go an’ get 
ready; an’ don’t be actin’ as if you couldn’t pull a wing out of a dead bec. 

Boyle: ] want no breakfast, I tell you; it ud choke me afther all that’s 
been said. lve a little spirit left in me still. 

Mrs. Boyle: Well, Ict's sce your spirit, then, an* go in at wanst an’ put 
on your moleskin trousers! 

Boyle: (meving towards the door on left) le ud be betther for a mau to 
be deud! U-ugh! There’s another twinge in me other leg! Nubody but 
meself knows the sufferin’ I’m goin’ through with the pains in these legs 
o’ mine! [He goes into the room on left as Mary comes out with her hat in 
her hand.| 


Mrs. Boyle: I'll have to push off now, for I’m terrible late already, but 
I was determined to stay an’ hunt that Joxer this time. [She goes off.] 

Jerry: Are you going out, Mary? 

Mary: It looks like it when I’m putting on my hat, doesn’t it? 

Jerry: The bitther word agen, Mary. 

Mary: You won’t allow me to be friendly with you; if I thry, you 
deliberately misundherstand it. 

Jerry: | didn’t always misundherstand it; you were often delighted to 
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have the arms of Jerry around you. 

Mary: If you go on talkin’ like this, Jerry Devine, you’ll make me 
hate you! 

Jerry: Well, let it be cither a weddin’ or a wake! Listen, Mary, I’m 
standin’ for the Secretaryship of our Union. There’s only one opposin’ 
me; I’m popular with all the men, an’ a good speaker — all are sayin’ that 
I'll get elected. 

Mary: Well? 

Jerry: The job’s worth three hundred an’ fifty pounds a year, Mary. 
You an’ I could live nice an’ cosily on that; it would lift you out 0” this 
place an’... 

Mary: | haven't time to listen to you now — I have to go. [She is 
going out, when Jerry bars the way. 

Jerry: (appealingly). Mary, what’s come over you with me for the last 
few weeks? You hardly speak to me, an’ then only a word with a face o” 
bittherness on it. Have you forgotten, Mary, all the happy evenin’s that 
were as sweet as the scented hawthorn that sheltered the sides o’ the road 
as we saunthered through the country? 

Mary: That’s all over now. When you get your new job, Jerry, you 
won't be long findin’ a girl far betther than | am for your sweetheart. 

Jerry: Never, never, Mary! No matther what happens, you'll always 
be the same to me. 

Mary: I must be off; please let me go, Jerry. 

Jerry: I'll go a bit 0’ the way with you. 

Mary: You needn’t, thanks; I want to be by meself. 

Jerry: (catching her arm). You're goin’ to meet another fella; you’ve 
clicked with someone else, me lady! 

Mary: That’s no concern 0’ yours, Jerry Devine; let me go! 

Jerry: I saw yous comin’ our o’ the Cornflower Dance Class, an’ you 
hangin’ on his arm — a thin, lanky strip of a Micky Dazzler, with a 
walkin’-stick an’ gloves! 

Voice of Johnny (loudly): What are you doin’ there — pullin’ about 
everything! 

Voice of Boyle: (loudly and viciously). I’m puttin’ on me moleskin 
trousers! 

Mary: You're hurtin’ me arm! Let me go, or I'll scream, an’ then 
you'll have the oul’ fella out on top of us! 

Jerry: Don’t be so hard on a fella, Mary, don’t be so hard. 

Boyle: (appearing at the door). What’s the meanin’ of all this 
hillabaloo? 

Mary: Let me go, let me go! 

Boyle: D’ye hear me — what’s all this hillabaloo about? 

Jerry: (plaintively) Will you not give us one kind word, one kind 
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word, Mary? 
Boyle: D’ye hear me talkin’ to yous? What’s all this hillabaloo for? 
Jerry: Let me kiss your hand, your little, tiny, white hand! 
Boyle: Your little, tiny, white hand — are you takin’ leave o’ your 
senses, man? 


{Mary breaks away and rushes out.| 
Boyle: This is nice goin’s on in front of her father! 
Jerry: Ah, dhry up, for God’s sake! [He follows Mary. 


Boyle: Chiselurs““ don’t care a damn now about their parents, they’re 
bringin’ their fathers’ grey hairs down with sorra to the grave, an’ 
laughin’ at it, laughin’ at it. Ah, I suppose it’s just the same everywhere 
— the whole worl’s in a state o’ chassis!" (He sits by the fire). 
Breakfast! Well, they can keep their breakfast for me. Not if they went 
down on their bended knees would I take it — I'll show them I’ve a little 
spirit left in me still! (He goes over to the press, takes out a plate and 
looks at it) Sassige! Well, let her keep her sassige. (He returns to the fire, 
takes up the teapot and gives it a gentle shake) 


The tea’s wet right enough. [A pause; he rises, goes to the press, takes 
out the sausage, puts it on the pan, and puts both on the fire. He attends 
the sausage with a fork.] 


Boyle: (singing) 


When the robins nest agen, 

And the flowers are in bloom, 

When the Springtime’s sunny smile seems to banish all sorrow an’ 
gloom; 

Then me bonny blue-ey’d lad, if me heart be true till then— 

He’s promised he’ll come back to me, 

When the robins nest agen! 


[He lifts his head at the high note, and then drops his eyes to the pan.) 
Boyle: (singing) When the... 


[Steps are heard approaching; he whips the pan off the fire and puts it 
under the bed, then sits down at the fire. The door opens and a bearded 
man looking in says): 


Bearded man: You don’t happen to want a sewin’ machine? 
Boyle: (furiously). No, | don’t want e’er a sewin’ machine! [He 
returns the pan to the fire, and commences to sing again. | 
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Boyle: When the robins nest agen, 
And the flowers they are in bloom, 
He’s... [A thundering knock is heard at the street door.) 


Boyle: There’s a terrible tatheraraa — that’s a stranger — that’s nobody 
belongin’ to the house. [Another loud knock.] 

Joxer: (sticking his head in at the door), Did ye hear them 
tatherarahs? 

Boyle: Well, Joxer, I’m not deaf. 

Johnny: (appearing in his shirt and trousers at the door on left; his 
face is anxious and his voice is tremulous). Who’s that at the door; who’s 
that at the door? Who gave that knock — d’ye yous hear me — are yous 
deaf or dhrunk or what? 

Boyle: (to Johnny). How the hell do I know who ‘tis? Joxer, stick your 
head out 0’ the window an’ see. 

Joxer: An’ mebbe get a bullet in the kisser? Ah, none 0° them thricks 
for Joxer! It’s betther to be a coward than a corpse! 

Boyle: (looking cautiously out of the window). It’s a fella in a thrench 
coat,2 

Johnny: Holy Mary, Mother 0’ God, I... 

Boyle: He’s goin’ away — he must ha’ got tired knockin’. 


[Johnny returns to the room on left.| 


Boyle: Sit down an’ have a cup 0’ tay, Joxer. 

Joxer: I’m afraid the missus ud pop in on us agen before we’d know 
where we are. Somethin’s tellin’ me to go at wanst. 

Boyle: Don’t be superstitious, man; we’re Dublin men, an’ not boyos 
that’s only afther comin’ up from the bog 0’ Allen’ — though if she did 
come in, right enough, we'd be caught like rats in a thrap. 

Joxer: An’ you know the sort she is — she wouldn’t listen to reason 
— an’ wanse bitten twice shy. 

Boyle: (going over to the window at back). If the worst came to the 
worst, you could dart out here, Joxer; it’s only a dhrop of a few feet to the 
roof of the return room, an’ the first minute she goes into dh’other room 
Pll give you the bend, an’ you can slip in an’ away. 

Joxer: (yielding to the temptation). Ah, | won’t stop very long 
anyhow. (Picking up a book from the table) Whose is the buk? 

Boyle: Aw, one 0’ Mary’s; she’s always readin’ lately — nothin’ but 
thrash, too. There’s one I was lookin’ at dh’other day : three stories, The 
Doll’s House, Ghosts, an’ The Wild Duck ““— buks only fit for chiselurs! 

Joxer: Didja ever rade Elizabeth, or Th’ Exile o’ Sibayria?' — Ah, 
it’s a darlin’ story, a daarlin’ story! 

Boyle: You eat your sassige, an’ never min’ 7h’ Exile o’ Sibayria. 
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[Both sit down; Boyle fills out tea, pours gravy on Joxer’s plate, and 
keeps the sausage for himself. 


Joxer: What are you wearin’ your moleskin trousers for? 

Boyle: | have to go to a job, Joxer. Just afther you'd gone, Devine kem 
runnin’ in to tell us that Father Farrell said if | went down to the job that’s 
goin’ on in Rathmines I'd get a start. 

Joxer: Be the holy, that’s good news! 

Boyle: How is it good news? I wonder if you were in my condition, 
would you call it good news? 

Joxer: | thought... 

Boyle: You thought! You think too sudden sometimes, Joxer. D’ye 
know, I’m hardly able to crawl with the pains in me legs! 

Joxer: Yis. yis; | forgot the pains in your legs. | know you can do 
nothin’ while they’re al you. 

Boyle: You torgot; I don’t think any of yous realize the state I’m in 
with the pain in my legs. What ud happen if [ had to carry a bag 0° 
cement? 

Joxer: Ah, ary man havin’ the like of them pains id be down an’ out, 
down an’ out. 

Boyle: ] wouldn’t mind if he had said it to meself: but, no, oh no, he 
rushes in an’ shouts it out in front o’ June, an” you know what Juno is, 
Joxer. We all know Devine knows a little more than the rest of us, but he 
doesn’t act as if he did; he’s a good boy, sober, able to talk an’ all that, 
but still... 

Joxer: Oh ay; able to argufy, but still... 

Boyle: If he’s runnin’ afther Mary, asclf, he’s not goin’ to be runnin’ 
afther mc. Captain Boyle’s able to take care of himsclf. Afther all, ’m 
not gettin’ brought up on Virol.'> 1 never heard him usin’ a curse: | don’t 
believe he was ever dhmnk in his life — sure he’s not like a Christian at 
all! 

Joxer: You're afther takin* the word out o* me mouth — afther all, a 
Christian’s natural, but he’s unnatural. 

Boyle: His oul’ fella was just the same — a Wicklow! man. 

Joxer: A Wicklow man! That explains the whole thing. I’ve met many 
a Wicklow man in me time, but I never met wan that was any good. 

Boyle: ‘Father Farrell,’ says he, ‘sent me down to tell you.’ Father 
Farrell! — D’ye know, Joxer, I never like to be beholden to any o” the 
clergy. 

Joxer: It’s dangerous, right enough. 

Boyle: If they do anything for you, they’d want you to be livin’ in the 
Chapel. — I’m goin’ to tell you somethin’, Joxer, that | wouldn’t tell to 
anybody else — the clergy always had too much power over the people in 
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this unfortunate country. 

Joxer: You could sing that if you had an air to it! 

Boyle: (becoming enthusiastic). Didn’t they prevent the people in °47 
from seizin’ the corn,*” an’ they starvin’; didn’t they down 
Parnell; didn’t they say that hell wasn’t hot enough nor eternity long 
enough to punish the Fenians?“ We don’t forget, we don’t forget them 
things, Joxer. If they’ve taken everything else from us, Joxer, they’ve left 
us Our memory. 

Joxer: (emotionally). For mem’ry’s the only friend that grief can call 
its own, that grief — can — call — its own! 

Boyle: Father Farrell’s beginnin’ to take a great intherest in Captain 
Boyle; because of what Johnny did for his country, says he to me wan 
day, It’s a curious way to reward Johnny be makin’ his poor oul’ father 
work. But that’s what the clergy want, Joxer — work, work, work for me 
an’ you; betther fettle when they come hoppin’ round for their dues! Job! 
Well, let him give his job to wan of his hymn-singin’, prayer-spoutin’, 
craw-thumpin’ Confraternity men! 


|The voice of a coal-block vendor is heard chanting in the street. | 


Voice of Coal Vendor: Blocks — coal-blocks! Blocks — coal-blocks! 

Joxer: God be with the young days when you were steppin’ the deck 
of a manly ship, with the win’ blowin’ a hurricane through the masts, an’ 
the only sound you'd hear was, “Port your helm!” an’ the only answer, 
“Port it is, sir!” 

Boyle: Them was days, Joxer, them was days. Nothin’ was too hot or 
too heavy for me then. Sailin’ from the Gulf 0’ Mexico to the Antanartic 
Ocean. I seen things, I seen things, Joxer, that no mortal man should 
speak about that knows his Catechism. Ofen, an’ ofen, when I was fixed 
to the wheel with a marlin-spike, an’ the win’s blowin’ fierce an’ the 
waves lashin’ an’ lashin’, till you’d think every minute was goin’ to be 
your last, an’ it blowed, an’ blowed — blew is the right word, Joxer, but 
blowed is what the sailors use... 

Joxer: Aw, it’s a darlin’ word, a daarlin’ word. 

Boyle: An’, as it blowed an’ blowed, I ofen looked up at the sky an’ 
assed meself the question — what is the stars, what is the stars? 

Voice of Coal Vendor: Any blocks, coal-blocks; blocks, coal-blocks! 

Joxer: Ah, that’s the question, that’s the question — what is the stars? 

Boyle: An’ then, I’d have another look, an’ I’d ass meself — what is 
the moon? 

Joxer: Ah, that’s the question — what is the moon, what is the moon? 


[Rapid steps are heard coming towards the door. Boyle makes desperate 
efforts to hide everything; Joxer rushes to the window in a frantic effort 
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to get out; Boyle begins to innocently lilt, ‘Oh, me darlin’ Jennie, I will 
be thrue to thee’, when the door is opened, and the black face of the Coal 
Vendor appears. | 

The Coal Vendor: D’yez want any blocks? 

Boyle: (with a roar). No, we don’t want any blocks! 

Joxer: (coming back with a sigh of relief). That's afther puttin’ the 
heart across me — I could ha’ sworn it was Juno. I'd betther be goin’, 
Captain; you couldn’t tell the minute Juno’d hop in on us. 

Boyle: Let her hop in; we may as well have it out first as at last. I’ve 
made up me mind — I’m not goin’ to do only what she damn well likes. 

Joxer: Them sentiments does you credit, Captain; I don’t like to say 
anythings as between man an’ wife, but I say as a butty, as a butty, 
Captain, that you’ve stuck it too long, an’ that it’s about time you showed 
a little spunk. 


How can a man die betther than facin’ fearful odds, 
For th’ ashes of his fathers an’ the temples of his gods?!" 


Boyle: She has her rights — there’s no one denyin’ it, but haven’t I 
me rights too? 

Joxer: Of course you have — the sacred rights 0° man! 

Boyle: Today, Joxer, there’s goin’ to be issued a proclamation be me, 
establishin’ an independent Republic, an’ Juno’ll have to take an oath 
of allegiance. 

Joxer: Be firm, be firm, Captain; the first few minutes’ll be the worst: 
if you gently touch a nettle it'll sting you for your pains; grasp it like a lad 
of mettle, an’ as soft as silk remains! 

Voice of Juno outside: Can’t stop, Mrs. Madigan — I haven’t a 
minute! 

Joxer: (flying out of the window). Holy God, here she is! 

Boyle: I knew that fella ud stop till she was in on top of us! 


{He sits down by the fire. ] 
[Juno enters hastily; she is flurried and excited.| 


Juno: Oh, you’re in — you must have been only afther comin’ in? 
Boyle: No, I never went out. 
Juno: It’s curious, then, you never heard the knockin’. [She puts her 
coat and hat on bed.| Boyle: Knockin’? Of course I heard the knockin’. 
Juno: An’ why didn’t you open the door, then? | suppose you were so 
busy with Joxer that you hadn’t time. 
Boyle: | haven't seen Joxer since I seen him before. Joxer! What ud 
bring Joxer here? 
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Juno: [>’yc mean to tell me that the pair of yous wasn’t 
collogin’* together here when me hack was turned? 

Boyle: What ud we be collogin’ about? | haye somethin’ clse to think 
of besides collogin’ with Joxer. | can swear on all the holy prayer- 
books... 

Mrs. Boyle: That you weren’t in no snug! Go on in at wanst now, an’ 
take off that moleskin trousers 0° yours, an” put on a collar an’ tle te 
smarten yourself up a bit. There’s a visitor comin’ with Mary in a minute, 
an’ he has great news for you. 

Boyle: A job, I suppose; Ict us get wan first before we start lookin’ for 
another, 

Mrs. Boyle: That’s the thing that’s able to put the win’ up you. Well. 
it’s no job, bul news thatll give you the chance o” your life. 

Boyle: What's all the mysthery about? 

Mrs. Boyle: G’win an’ take off the moleskin trousers when you’re 
told! [Boyle goes into room on left. 


[Mrs. Boyle tidies up the room, puts the shovel under the bed, and goes to 
the press. 


Mrs. Boyle: Oh, God bless us, looka the way everything’s thrun 
about! Oh, Joxer was here, Joxer was here! 


[Mary enters with Charlie Bentham; he is a young man of twenty-five, 
tall, good-looking, with a very high opinion of himself generally. He is 
dressed in a brown coat, brown knee-breeches, grey stockings, a brown 
sweater, with a deep blue tie; he carries gloves and a walking-stick. | 


Mrs. Boyle: (fussing round). Come in, Mr. Bentham; sit down, Mr. 
Bentham, in this chair; it’s more comfortabler than that, Mr. Bentham. 
Himself7ll be here in a minute; he’s just takin’ off his trousers. 

Mary: Mother! 

Bentham: Please don’t put yourself to any trouble, Mrs. Boyle — I’m 
quite all right here, thank you. 

Mrs. Boyle: An’ to think of you knowin’ Mary, an’ she knowin’ the 
news you had for us, an’ wouldn’t let on; but it’s all the more welcomer 
now, for we were on our last lap! 

Voice of Johnny inside: What are you kickin’ up all the racket for? 

Boyle: (roughly). I'm takin’ off me moleskin trousers! 

Johnny: Can’t you do it, then, without lettin’ th” whole house know 
you're takin’ off your trousers? What d’ye want puttin’ them on an’ 
takin’ them off again? 

Boyle: Will you let me alone, will you let me alone? Am I never goin’ 
to be done thryin’ to please th’ whole 0’ yous? 
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Mrs. Boyle: (to Bentham). You must excuse th’ state o’ th’ place, Mr. 
Bentham; th’ minute I turn me back that man 0’ mine always makes a 
litther o’ th’ place, a litther o’ th’ place. 

Bentham: Don’t worry, Mrs. Boyle; it’s all right, I assure... 

Boyle: (inside). Where’s me braces; where in th’ name 0’ God did I 
leave me braces? — Ay, did you see where I put me braces? 

Johnny: (inside, calling out). Ma, will you come in here an’ take da 
away ou’ o’ this or he’ll dhrive me mad. 

Mrs. Boyle: (going towards the door) Dear, dear, dear, that man’ll be 
lookin’ for somethin’ on th’ day o’ Judgement. Look at your braces, man, 
hangin’ round your neck! 

Boyle: (inside). Aw, Holy God! 

Mrs. Boyle: (calling). Johnny, Johnny, come out here for a minute. 

Johnny: Ah, leave Johnny alone, an’ don’t be annoyin’ him! 

Mrs. Boyle: Come on, Johnny, till I inthroduce you to Mr. Bentham. 
(To Bentham) My son, Mr. Bentham; he’s afther goin’ through the mill. 
He was only a chiselur of a Boy Scout in Easter Week, when he got hit in 
the hip; and his arm was blew off in the fight in O’Connell Street. 
(Johnny comes in.) Here he is, Mr. Bentham; Mr. Bentham, Johnny. None 
can deny he done his bit for Irelan’, if that’s goin’ to do him any good. 

Johnny: (boastfully). Ud do it agen, ma, I’d do it agen; for a 
principle’s a principle. 

Mrs. Boyle: Ah, you lost your best principle, me boy, when you lost 
your arm; them’s the only sort o’ principle that’s any good to a workin’ 
man. 

Johnny: Ireland only half free’1l“' never be at peace while she has a 
son left to pull a trigger. 

Mrs. Boyle: To be sure, to be sure — no bread’s a lot betther than half 
a loaf. (Calling loudly in to Boyle) Will you hurry up there? 


[Boyle enters in his best trousers, which aren't too good, and looks very 
uncomfortable in his collar and tie. | 

Mrs. Boyle: This is my husband; Mr. Boyle, Mr. Bentham. 

Bentham: Ah, very glad to know you, Mr. Boyle. How are you? 

Boyle: Ah, I’m not too well at all; I suffer terrible with pains in me 
legs. Juno can tell you there what... 

Mrs. Boyle: You won’t have many pains in your legs when you hear 
what Mr. Bentham has to tell you. 

Bentham: Juno! What an interesting name! It reminds one of Homer’s 
glorious story of ancient gods and heroes. 

Boyle: Yis, doesn’t it? You see, Juno was born an’ christened in June; 
I met her in June; we were married in June, an’ Johnny was born in June, 
so wan day | says to her, “You should ha’ been called Juno,’ an’ the name 
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stuck to her ever since. 

Mrs. Boyle: Here, we can talk o’ them things agen; Iet Mr. Bentham 
say what he has to say now. 

Bentham: Well, Mr. Boyle, I suppose you'll remember a Mr. Ellison 
of Santry“ — he’s a relative of yours, I think. 

Boyle: (viciously). Is it that prognosticator an’ procrastinator! Of 
course I remember him. 

Bentham: Well, he’s dead, Mr. Boyle... 

Boyle: Sorra™ many’ll go into mournin’ for him. 

Mrs. Boyle: Wait till you hear what Mr. Bentham has to say, an’ then, 
maybe, you'll change your opinion. 

Bentham: A week before he died he sent for me to write his will for 
him. He told me that there were two only that he wished to leave his 
property to : his second cousin, Michael Finnegan of Santry, and John 
Boyle, his first cousin, of Dublin. 

Boyle: (excitedly). Me, is it me, me? 

Bentham: You, Mr. Boyle; I'll read a copy of the will that I have here 
with me, which has been duly filed in the Court of Probate. [He takes a 
paper from his pocket and reads: 


6th February 1922 


This is the last Will and Testament of William Ellison, of Santry, in the 
County of Dublin. | hereby order and wish my property to be sold and 
divided as follows: £20 to the St. Vincent de Paul Society. £60 for 
Masses for the repose of my soul (5s. for each Mass). The rest of my 
property to be divided between my first and second cousins. I hereby 
appoint Timothy Buckly, of Santry, and Hugh Brierly, of Coolock, to be 
my Executors. William Ellison. Hugh Brierly. Timothy Buckly. Charles 
Bentham, N.T.!" 

Boyle: (eagerly). An’ how much’|l be comin’ out of it, Mr. Bentham? 

Bentham: The Executors told me that half of the property would be 
anything between 1500 and 2000 pounds. 

Mary: A fortune, father, a fortune! 

Johnny: We’ll be able to get out 0’ this place now, an’ go somewhere 
we're not known. 

Mrs. Boyle: You won’t have to trouble about a job for awhile, Jack. 

Boyle: (fervently). ll never doubt the goodness 0’ God agen. 

Bentham: | congratulate you, Mr. Boyle. [They shake hands.] 

Boyle: An’ now, Mr. Bentham, you'll have to have a wet. 

Bentham: A wet? 

Boyle: A wet — a jar — a boul! 

Mrs. Boyle: Jack, you’re speakin’ to Mr, Bentham, an’ not to Joxer. 
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Boyle: (solemnly). Juno — Mary — Johnny — we'll have to go into 
mournin’ at wanst — I never expected that poor Bill ud die so sudden — 
Well, we all have to die some day — you, Juno, to-day — an’ me, maybe, 
to-morrow — It’s sad, but it can’t be helped —- Requiescat in pace'**! — 
or, usin’ our oul’ tongue like St. Patrick or St. Bridget, Guh sayeree jeea 
ayera! 

Mary: Oh, father, that’s not Rest in Peace; that’s God save Ireland. 

Boyle: U-u-ugh, it’s all the same — isn’t it a prayer? — Juno, 'm 
done with Joxer; he’s nothin’ but a prognosticator an’ a... 

Joxer: (climbing angrily through the window and bounding into the 
room). You’re done with Joxer, are you? Maybe you thought I’d stop on 
the roof all the night for you! Joxer out on the roof with the win’ blowin’ 
through him was nothin’ to you an’ your friend with the collar an’ tie! 

Mrs. Boyle: What in the name o° God brought you out on the roof; 
what were you doin’ there? 

Joxer: (ironically). | was dhreamin’ I was standin’ on the bridge of a 
ship, an’ she sailin’ the Antartic Ocean, an’ it blowed, an’ blowed, an’ I 
lookin’ up at the sky an’ sayin’, what is the stars, what is the stars? 

Mrs. Boyle: (opening the door and standing at it). Here, get ou’ 0° 
this, Joxer Daly; I was always thinkin’ you had a slate off. 

Joxer: (moving to the door). | have to laugh every time I look at the 
deep-sea sailor; an’ a row on a river ud make him seasick! 

Boyle: Get ou’ 0’ this before | take the law into me own hands! 

Joxer: (going out). Say aw rewaeawr, but not good-bye. Lookin’ for 
work, an’ prayin’ to God he won’t get it! [He goes. 

Mrs. Boyle: I’m tired tellin’ you what Joxer was; maybe now you see 
yourself the kind he is. 

Boyle: He'll never blow the froth off a pint o’ mine agen, that’s a sure 
thing. Johnny —- Mary — you're to keep yourselves to yourselves for the 
future. Juno, I’m done with Joxer — I’m a new man from this out. 
[Clasping Juno’s hand, and singing emotionally}: 

— QO, me darlin’ Juno, | will be thrue to thee; 
Me own, me darlin’ Juno, you’re all the world to me. 
CURTAIN 
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Juno and the Paycock: ACT Il 


The same, but the furniture is more plentiful, and of a vulgar nature. A 
glaringly upholstered armchair and lounge; cheap pictures and photos 
everywhere. Every available spot is ornamented with huge vases filled 
with artificial flowers. Crossed festoons of colored paper chains stretch 
from end to end of ceiling. On the table is an old attaché case. It is about 
six in the evening, and two days after the First Act. Boyle, in his shirt- 
sleeves, is voluptuously stretched on the sofa; he is smoking a clay pipe. 
He is half asleep. A lamp is lighting on the table. After a few moments’ 
pause the voice of Joxer is heard singing softly outside at the door —"Me 
pipe I'll smoke as I dhrive me moke—are you there, 
Mor...ee...ar...i...teee! 


Boyle: (/eaping up, takes a pen in his hand and busies himself with 
papers). Come along, Joxer, me son, come along. 

Joxer: (putting his head in). Are you be yourself? 

Boyle: Come on, come on; that doesn’t matther; I’m masther now, an’ 
I’m goin’ to remain masther. 


[Joxer comes in.] 
Joxer: How d’ye feel now, as a man of money? 


Boyle: (solemnly). It’s a responsibility, Joxer, a great responsibility. 
Joxer: I suppose ‘tis now, though you wouldn’t think it. 


Boyle: Joxer, han’ me over that attackey case on the table there. 

(Joxer hands the case.) Ever since the Will was passed I’ve run hundreds 
0’ dockyments through me han’s — I tell you, you have to keep your wits 
about you. 

Joxer: Well, | won’t disturb you; I'll dhrop in when... 

Boyle: It’s all right, Joxer, this is the last one to be signed to-day. 
Now, Joxer, you want to see me; I’m at your service — what can I do for 
you, me man? 

Joxer: I’ve just dhropped in with the £3:5s.that Mrs. Madigan riz on 
the blankets an’ table for you, an’ she says you’re to be in no hurry payin’ 
it back. 

Boyle: She won’t be long without it; I expect the first cheque for a 
couple o’ hundhred any day. There’s the five bob” for yourself — go on, 
take it, man; itll not be the last you’ll get from the Captain. Now an’ 
agen we have our differ, but we’re there together all the time. 

Joxer: Me for you, an’ you for me, like the two Musketeers. 
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Boyle: Father Farrell stopped me to-day an’ tole me how glad he was I 
fell in for the money. 

Joxer: He'll be stoppin’ you ofen enough now; I suppose it was ‘Mr.’ 
Boyle with him? 

Boyle: He shuk me be the han’... 

Joxer: | met with Napper Tandy, an’ he shuk me be the han’!™ 

Boyle: You're seldom asthray, Joxer, but you’re wrong shipped this 
time. What you’re sayin’ of Father Farrell is very near to blasfeemey. I 
don’t like any one to talk disrespectful of Father Farrell. 

Joxer: You're takin’ me up wrong, Captain; I wouldn’t let a word be 
said agen Father Farrell — the heart 0’ the rowl," that’s what he is; I 
always said he was a darlin’ man, a daarlin’ man. 

Boyle: Comin’ up the stairs who did I meet but that bummer, Nugent. 
“I seen you talkin’ to Father Farrell,” says he, with a grin on him. “He’ll 
be folleyin’ you,” says he, “like a Guardian Angel from this out” — all 
the time the oul’ grin on him, Joxer, 

Joxer: I never seen him yet but he had that oul’ grin on him! 

Boyle: “Mr. Nugent,” says I, “Father Farrell is a man o’ the people, 
an’, as far as I know the History 0’ me country, the priests was always in 
the van of the fight for Irelan’s freedom.” 

Joxer: (fervently) Who was it led the van, Soggart Aroon? Since the 
fight first began, Soggart Aroon?"! 

Boyle: “Who are you tellin’?” says he. “Didn’t they let down the 
Fenians, an’ didn’t they do in Parnell? An’ now — ” “You ought to be 
ashamed 0’ yourself,” says I, interruptin’, him, “not to know the History 
o’ your country.” An’ | left him gawkin’ where he was. 

Joxer: Where ignorance ‘s bliss “tis folly to be wise; | wondher did he 
ever read the Story o’ Irelan’."” 

Boyle: Be J.L. Sullivan? Don’t you know he didn’t. 

Joxer: Ah, it’s a darlin’ buk, a daarlin’ buk! 

Boyle: You'd betther be goin’, now, Joxer; his Majesty, Bentham, ‘ll 
be here any minute, now. 

Joxer: Be the way things is lookin’, it'll be a match between him an’ 
Mary. She’s thrun over Jerry altogether. Well, I hope it will, for he’s a 
darlin’ man. 

Boyle: I’m glad you think so — I don’t. (/rritably) What's darlin’ 
about him? 

Joxer: (nonplussed) I only seen him twiced; if you want to know me, 
come an’ live with me. 

Boyle: He’s too dignified for me — to hear him talk you’d think he 
knew as much as a 
Boney’s Oraculum.[footnote|Napoleon’s Oraculum was a popular book 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries. See British Museum Catalogue v., 
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168, column 624, the Oraculum (1822) is described: “The book of fate, 
formerly in the possession of Napoleon...and now first rendered into 
English, from a German translation of an ancient Egyptian 
manuscript....” Described in The National Union Catalogue (V, 405, 
173): “’Napoleon’s Oraculum and dream book (1884): containing the 
great oracle of human destiny. Also the true meaning of almost any kind 
of dreams....”[/footnote] He’s given up his job as teacher, an’ is goin’ to 
become a solicitor in Dublin — he’s been studyin’ law. I suppose he 
thinks I'll set him up, but he’s wrong shipped. An’ th’ other fella — 
Jerry’s as bad. The two o’ them ud give you a pain in your face, listenin’ 
to them; Jerry believin’ in nothin’, an’ Bentham believin’ in everythin’. 
One that says all is God an’ no man; an’ th’ other says all is man an’ no 
God! 

Joxer: Well, I'll be off now. 

Boyle: Don’t forget to dhrop down afther awhile; we’ll have a quiet 
jar, an’ a song or two, 

Joxer: Never fear. 

Boyle: An’ tell Mrs. Madigan that I hope we’ll have the pleasure of 
her organization at our little enthertainment. 

Joxer: Righto; we'll come down together.[He goes out. 


[Johnny comes from room on left, and sits down moodily at the 
fire. Boyle looks at him for a few moments, and shakes his head. He fills 
his pipe.| 


Voice of Juno at the door: Open the door, Jack; this thing has me 
nearly kilt with the weight. 


[Boyle opens the door. Juno enters carrying the box of a 
gramophone,followed by Mary carrying the horn and some parcels. 
Juno leaves the box on the table and flops into a chair. | 

Juno: Carryin’ that from Henry Street was no joke. 

Boyle: U-u-ugh, that’s a grand-lookin’ insthrument — how much was 
it? 

Juno: Pound down, an’ five to be paid at two shillin’s a week. 

Boyle: That’s reasonable enough. 

Juno: I’m afraid we’re runnin’ into too much debt; first the furniture, 
an’ now this. 

Boyle: The whole lot won’t be much out of £2000. 

Mary: I don’t know what you wanted a gramophone for — I know 
Charlie hates them; he says they’re destructive of real music. 

Boyle: Desthructive of music — that fella ud give you a pain in your 
face. All a gramophone wants is to be properly played; its thrue wondher 
is only felt when everythin’s quiet — what a gramophone wants is dead 
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silence! 

Mary: But, father, Jerry says the same; afther all, you can only 
appreciate music when your ear is properly trained. 

Boyle: That’s another fella ud give you a pain in your face. Properly 
thrained! I suppose you couldn’t appreciate football unless your fut was 
properly thrained. 

Mrs. Boyle: (to Mary). Go on in ower that an’ dress, or Charlie’ll be 
in on you, an’ tea nor nothin’ll be ready. 


[Mary goes into the room left. | 

Mrs. Boyle: (arranging table for tea). You didn’t look at our new 
gramophone, Johnny? 

Johnny: ‘Tisn’t gramophones I’m thinking of. 

Mrs. Boyle: An’ what is it you’re thinkin’ of, allanna?™! 

Johnny: Nothin’, nothin’, nothin’. 

Mrs. Boyle: Sure, you must be thinkin’ of somethin’; it’s yourself that 
has yourself the way y’are; sleepin’ wan night in me sisther’s, an’ the 
nex’ in your father’s brother’s — you'll get no rest goin’ on that way. 

Johnny: I can rest nowhere, nowhere, nowhere. 

Mrs. Boyle: Sure, you’re not thryin’ to rest anywhere. 

Johnny: Let me alone, let me alone, let me alone, for God’s sake. 


[A knock at street door] 

Mrs. Boyle: (in a flutter). Here he is; here’s Mr. Bentham! 

Boyle: Well, there’s room for him; it’s a pity there’s not a brass band 
to play him in. 

Mrs. Boyle: We'll han’ the tea round, an’ not be clusthered round the 
table, as if we never seen nothin’, [Steps are heard approaching, 
and Juno opening the door, allows Bentham to enter.| 

Juno: Give your hat an’ stick to Jack, there — sit down, Mr. Bentham 
— no, not there — in th’ easy chair be the fire — there, that’s betther. 
Mary’ ll be out to you in a minute. 

Boyle: (solemnly). | seen be the paper this mornin’ that Consols™! was 
down half per cent. That’s serious, min’ you, an’ shows the whole 
counthry’s in a state 0’ chassis. 

Mrs. Boyle: What's Consols, Jack? 

Boyle: Consols? Oh, Consols is — oh, there’s no use tellin’ women 
what Consols is — th’ wouldn’t undherstand. 

Bentham: It’s just as you were saying, Mr. Boyle... 





[Mary enters, charmingly dressed. | 
Bentham: Oh, good evening, Mary; how pretty you’re looking! 
Mary: (archly). Am I? 
Boyle: We were just talkin’ when you kem in, Mary; I was tellin’ Mr. 
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Bentham that the whole counthry’s in a state o” chassis. 

Mary: (to Bentham). Would you prefer the green or the blue ribbon 
round me hair, Charlie? 

Mrs. Boyle: Mary, your father’s speakin’. 

Boyle: (rapidly). | was jus’ tellin’ Mr. Bentham that the whole 
counthry’s in a state 0’ chassis. 

Mary: I’m sure you’re frettin’, da, whether it is or no. 

Mrs. Boyle: With all our churches an’ religions, the worl’s not a bit 
the betther. 

Boyle: (with a commanding gesture). Tay! 


[Mary and Mrs. Boyle dispense the tea.] 

Mrs. Boyle: An’ Irelan’s takin’ a leaf out 0° the worl’s buk; when we 
got the makin’ of our own laws | thought we'd never stop to look behind 
us, but instead of that we never stopped to look before us! If the people 
ud folley up their religion betther there’d be a betther chance for us — 
what do you think, Mr. Bentham? 

Bentham: I’m afraid I can’t venture to express an opinion on that 
point, Mrs. Boyle; dogma has no attraction for me. 

Mrs. Boyle: I forgot you didn’t hold with us: what’s this you said you 
were? 

Bentham: A Theosophist,” Mrs. Boyle. 

Mrs. Boyle: An’ what in the name 0° God’s a Theosophist? 

Boyle: A Theosophist, Juno, ‘s a — tell her, Mr. Bentham, tell her. 

Bentham: It’s hard to explain in a few words : Theosophy’s founded 
on The Vedas, the religious books of the East. Its central theme is the 
existence of an all-pervading Spirit — the Life-Breath. Nothing really 
exists but this one Universal Life-Breath. And whatever even seems to 
exist separately from this Life-Breath, doesn’t really exist at all. It is all 
vital force in man, in all animals, and in all vegetation. This Life-Breath 
is called the Prawna. 

Mrs. Boyle: The Prawna! What a comical name! 

Boyle: Prawna; yis, the Prawna. (Blowing gently through his lips) 
That’s the Prawna! 

Mrs. Boyle: Whist, whist, Jack. 

Bentham: The happiness of man depends upon his sympathy with this 
Spirit. Men who have reached a high state of excellence are called Yogi. 
Some men become Yogi in a short time, it may take others millions of 
years. 

Boyle: Yogi! I seen hundhreds of them in the streets 0’ San Francisco. 

Bentham: It is said by these Yogi that if we practise certain mental 
exercises we would have powers denied to others — for instance, the 
faculty of seeing things that happen miles and miles away. 
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Mrs. Boyle: [| wouldn't care to meddle with that sort o” belief; it’s a 
very curious religion, altogether. 

Boyle: What’s curious about it? Isn’t all religions curious? — if they 
weren't, you wouldn’t get any one to believe them. But religions is 
passin’ away — they’ve had their day like everything else. Take the real 
Dublin people, frinstance: they know more about Charlie Chaplin“ an’ 
Tommy Mix"" than they do about SS. Peter an’ Paul! 

Mrs. Boyle: You don’t believe in ghosts, Mr. Bentham? 

Mary: Don’t you know he doesn’t, mother? 

Bentham: | don’t know that, Mary. Scientists are beginning to think 
that what we call ghosts are sometimes seen by person of a certain nature. 
They say that sensational actions, such as the killing of a person, demand 
great energy, and that energy lingers in the place where the action 
occurred. People may live in the place and see nothing, when someone 
may come along whose personality has some peculiar connection with the 
energy of the place, and, in a flash, the person sees the whole affair. 

Johnny: (rising swiftly, pale and affected). What sort 0’ talk is this to 
be goin’ on with? Is there nothin’ betther to be talkin’ about but the killin’ 
0’ people? My God, isn’t it bad enough for these things to happen without 
talkin’ about them! [He hurriedly goes into the room on left. 

Bentham: Oh, I’m very sorry, Mrs. Boyle; I never thought... 

Mrs. Boyle: (apologetically), Never mind, Mr. Bentham, he’s very 
touchy. 


|A frightened scream is heard from Johnny inside. | 

Mrs. Boyle: Mother of God, what’s that? [He rushes out again, his 
face pale, his lips twitching, his limbs trembling. ] 

Johnny: Shut the door, shut the door, quick, for God’s sake! Great 
God, have mercy on me! Blessed Mother 0’ God shelter me, shelter your 
son! 

Mrs. Boyle: (catching him in her arms). What’s wrong with you? 
What ails you? Sit down, sit down, here, on the bed — there now — there 
now. 

Mary: Johnny, Johnny, what ails you? 

Johnny: I seen him, I seen him — kneelin’ in front 0’ the statue — 
merciful Jesus, have pity on me! 

Mrs. Boyle: Get him a glass 0’ whisky — quick, man, an’ don’t stand 
gawkin’. 


[Boyle gets the whisky. | 
Johnny: Sit here, sit here, mother — between me an’ the door. 
Mrs. Boyle: I'll sit beside you as long as you like, only tell me what 
was it came across you at all? 
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Johnny: I scen him — | seen Robbic Tanered kneclin’ down before 
the statue = an’ the red light shinin? on him == an’? when Il wentin — he 
turned an’ looked at me — an’ I seen the woun’s bleedin’ in his breast — 
Oh, why did he look at me like that? — it wasn’t my fault that he was 
done in — Mother 0” God, keep him away from me! 

Mrs. Boyle: There, there, child, you've imagined it all. There was 
nothin’ there at all — it was the red light you seen, an’ the talk we had 
put al] the rest into your head. Tere, dhrink, more o° this — it’ll do you 
good — An’, now, stretch yourself down on the bed for a little. 

(Fe Boyle) Go in, Jack, an’ show him it was only in his own head it was. 

Boyle: (making nv meve), K-e-e-eh; it’s all nonsense: it was only a 
shadda he saw. 

Mary: Mother o° God, he made me heart lep! 

Bentham: it was simply due to an overwrought imagination — we all 
get that way at times. 

Mrs. Boyle: There, dear, lie down in the bed, an’ I'll put the quilt 
across you — e-e-e-eh, that’s it — you'll be as right as the mail in a few 
minutes. 

Johnny: Mother, go into the room an’ see if the light’s lightin’ before 
the statue. 

Mrs. Boyle: (to Boyle). Jack, run in an’ see if the light’s lightin’ 
before the statue. 

Boyle: (to Mary). Mary, slip in an’ see if the light’s lightin’ before the 
statue. [Mary hesitates to go in.| 

Bentham: It’s all right; Mary, I'll go. [He goes into the room, remains 
for a few moments, and returns. 

Bentham: Everything’s just as it was — the light burning bravely 
before the statue. Boyle: Of course; I knew it was all nonsense. 


[A knock at the door. | 

Boyle: (going to open the door). E-e-e-e-eh. [He opens it, 
and Joxer, followed by Mrs. Madigan, enters. Mrs. Madigan is a strong, 
dapper little woman of about forty-five; her face is almost always a 
widespread smile of complacency. She is a woman who, in manner at 
least, can mourn with them that mourn, and rejoice with them that do 
rejoice. When she is feeling comfortable, she is inclined to be 
reminiscent; when others say anything, or following a statement made by 
herself, she has a habit of putting her head a little to one side, and 
nodding it rapidly several times in succession, like a bird pecking at a 
hard berry. Indeed, she has a good deal of the bird in her, but the bird 
instinct is by no means a melodious one. She is ignorant, vulgar and 
forward, but her heart is generous withal. For instance, she would help 
the neighbor's sick child; she would probably kill the child, but her 
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intention would be to cure it; she would be more at home helping a 
drayman to lift a fallen horse. She is dressed in a rather soiled grey 
dress and a vivid purple blouse; in her hair is a huge comb, ornamented 
with huge coloured beads. She enters with a gliding step, beaming smile 
and nodding head. Boyle receives them effusively. | 


Boyle: Come on in, Mrs. Madigan; come on in; I was afraid you 
weren’t comin’ — (S/yly) There’s some people able to dhress, ay, Joxer? 

Joxer: Fair as the blossoms that bloom in the May, an’ sweet as the 
scent of the new-mown hay. — Ah, well she may wear them. 

Mrs. Madigan: (Looking at Mary). | know some as are as sweet as 
the blossoms that bloom in the May — oh, no names, no pack dhrill! 

Boyle: An’ now I'll inthroduce the pair 0° yous to Mary’s intended: 
Mr. Bentham, this is Mrs. Madigan, an oul’ back-parlour neighbour, that, 
if she could help it at all, ud never see a body shuk! 

Bentham: (rising, and tentatively shaking the hand of Mrs. 
Madigan). I’m sure, it’s a great pleasure to know you, Mrs. Madigan. 

Mrs. Madigan: An’ I’m goin’ to tell you, Mr. Bentham, you’re goin’ 
to get as nice a bit o° skirt in Mary, there, as ever you seen in your puff. 
Not like some of the dhressed-up dolls that’s knockin’ about lookin’ for 
men when it’s a skelpin’ they want. I remember, as well as I remember 
yestherday, the day she was born — of a Tuesday, the 25th 0’ June, in the 
year 1901, at thirty-three minutes past wan in the day be Foley’s clock, 
the pub at the corner o’ the street. A cowld day it was too, for the season 
o’ the year, an’ | remember sayin’ to Joxer, there, who I met comin’ up 
th’ stairs, that the new arrival in Boyle’s ud grow up a hardy chiselur if it 
lived, an’ that she’d be somethin’ one o’ these days that nobody 
suspected, an’ so signs on it, here she is to-day, goin’ to be married to a 
young man lookin’ as if he’d be fit to commensurate in any position in 
life it ud please God to call him! 

Boyle: (effusively). Sit down, Mrs. Madigan, sit down, me oul’ sport. 
This is Joxer Daly, Past Chief Ranger of the Dear Little Shamrock 
Branch of the Irish National Foresters, an oul’ front-top neighbour, that 
never despaired, even in the darkest days of Ireland’s sorra. 

Joxer: Nil desperandum,™ Captain, nil desperandum. 

Boyle: Sit down, Joxer, sit down. The two of us was ofen in a tight 
corner. 

Mrs. Boyle: Ay, in Foley’s snug! 

Joxer: An’ we kem out of it flyin’, we kem out of it flyin’, Captain. 

Boyle: An’ now for a dhrink — I know yous won’t refuse an oul’ 
friend. 

Mrs. Madigan: Is Johnny not well, Mrs... 

Mrs. Boyle: (warningly). S-s-s-sh. 
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Mrs. Madigan: Oh, the poor darlin’. 

Boyle: Well, Mrs. Madigan, is it tea or what? 

Mrs. Madigan: Well, speakin’ for meself, | jus’ had me tea a minute 
ago, an’ I’m afraid to dhrink any more — I’m never the same when I| 
dhrink too much tay. Thanks, all the same, Mr. Boyle. 

Boyle: Well, what about a bottle 0’ stout or a dhrop 0’ whisky? 

Mrs. Madigan: A bottle 0’ stout ud be a little too heavy for me 
stummock afther me tay — A-a-a-ah, I'll thry the ball 0’ malt. 


[Boyle prepares the whisky. | 

Mrs. Madigan: There’s nothin’ like a ball 0’ malt occasional like — 
too much of it isn’t good. (To Boyle, who is adding water) Ah, God, 
Johnny, don’t put too much wather on it! (She drinks). I suppose yous’ ll 
be lavin’ this place. 

Boyle: I’m looking for a place near the sea; I'd like the place that you 
might say was me cradle, to be me grave as well. The sea is always 
callin’ me. 

Joxer: She is callin’, callin’, callin’, in the win’ an’ on the sea. 

Boyle: Another dhrop o’ whisky, Mrs. Madigan? 

Mrs. Madigan: Well, now, it ud be hard to refuse seein’ the 
suspicious times that’s in it. 

Boyle: (with a commanding gesture). Song! — Juno — Mary — 
Home to Our Mountains!" 

Mrs. Madigan: (enthusiastically). Hear, hear! 

Joxer: Oh, tha’s a darlin’ song, a daarlin’ song! 

Mary: (bashfully). Ah no, da; 1m not in a singin’ humour. 

Mrs. Madigan: Gawn with you, child, an’ you only goin’ to be 
married; I remember as well as I remember yestherday, — it was on a 
lovely August evenin’, exactly, accordin’ to date, fifteen years ago, come 
the Tuesday folleyin’ the nex’ that’s comin’ on, when me own man — the 
Lord be good to him — an’ me was sittin’ shy together in a doty little 
nook on a counthry road, adjacent to The Stiles. ‘That’ll scratch your 
lovely, little white neck,’ says he, ketchin’ hould of a danglin’ bramble 
branch, holdin’ clusters of the lovliest flowers you ever seen, an’ breakin’ 
it off, so that his arm fell, accidental like, roun’ me waist, an’ as I felt it 
tightenin’, an’ tightenin’, an’ tightenin’, | thought me buzzom was every 
minute goin’ to burst out into a roystherin’ song about ‘The little green 
leaves that were shakin’ on the threes, The gallivantin’ buttherflies, an’ 
buzzin’ o’ the bees! * 

Boyle: Ordher for the song! 

Juno: Come on, Mary — we'll do our best. [Juno and Mary stand up, 
and choosing a suitable position, sing simply ‘Home to Our Mountains’. 
[They bow to the company and return to their places. 
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Boyle: (emotionally, at the end of song). Lull — me — to — rest! 

Joxer: (clapping his hands). Bravo, bravo! Darlin’ girulls, darlin’ 
girulls! 

Mrs. Madigan: Juno, I never seen you in betther form. 

Bentham: Very nicely rendered indeed. 

Mrs. Madigan: A noble call, a noble call! 

Mrs. Boyle: What about yourself, Mrs. Madigan? 


[After some coaxing, Mrs. Madigan rises, and in a quavering voice, sings 
the following verse}: 


Mrs. Madigan: 


If I were a blackbird Id whistle and sing; 

I'd follow the ship that my thrue love was in; 

An’ on the top riggin’, I°d there build me nest, 

An’ at night I would sleep on me Willie’s white breast!'! [Becoming 
husky, amid applause, she sits down.| 


Mrs. Madigan: Ah, me voice is too husky now, Juno; though I 
remember the time when Maisie Madigan could sing like a nightingale at 
matin’ time. I remember as well as I remember yestherday, at a party 
given to celebrate the comin’ of the first chiselur to Annie an’ Benny 
Jimeson — who was the barber, yous may remember, in Henrietta Street, 
that, afther Easter Week, hung out a green, white an’ orange pole an’ 
then, when the Tans!" started their Jazz dancin’, whipped it in agen, an’ 
stuck out a red, white an’ blue wan instead, givin’ as an excuse that a 
barber’s pole was strictly non-political — singin’ ‘An’ You’ll Remember 
Me’ with the top notes quiverin’ in a dead hush of pethrified attention, 
folleyed be a clappin’ 0” han’s that shuk the tumblers on the table, an’ 
capped by Jimeson, the barber, sayin’ that it was the best rendherin’ of 
“You'll Remember Me’ he ever heard in his natural! 

Boyle: (peremptorily). Ordher for Joxer’s song! 

Joxer: Ah no, I couldn’t; don’t ass me, Captain. 

Boyle: Joxer’s song, Joxer’s song — give us wan of your shut-eyed 
wans. 


[Joxer settles himself in his chair; takes a drink; clears his throat; 
solemnly closes his eyes, and begins to sing in a very querulous voice}: 
Joxer: 


She is far from the lan’ where her young hero sleeps, 
An’ lovers around her are sighing, 
An’ lovers around her are sighin’ — sighin’ — sighin’...""' [A pause]. 
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Boyle: (imitating Joxer). And lovers around her are sighing! What’s 
the use of thryin’ to sing the song if you don’t know it? 

Mary: Thry another one, Mr. Daly — maybe you'd be more fortunate. 

Mrs. Madigan: Gawn, Joxer; thry another wan. 

Joxer: (starting again). 


| have heard the mavis singin’ his love song to the morn“; 

I have seen the dew-dhrop clingin’ to the rose jus’ newly born; 

but — but — (frantically) To the rose jus’ newly born — newly born — 
born. 


Johnny: Mother, put on the gramophone, for God’s sake, an’ stop 
Joxer’s bawlin’. 

Boyle: (commandingly). Gramophone! — I hate to see fellas thryin’ to 
do what they’re not able to do, [Boyle arranges the gramophone, and is 
about to start it, when voices are heard of persons descending the stairs.| 

Mrs. Boyle: (warningly). Whisht, Jack, don’t put it on, don’t put it on 
yet; this must be poor Mrs. Tancred comin’ down to go to the hospital — 
I forgot all about them bringin’ the body to the church to-night. Open the 
door, Mary, an’ give them a bit 0° light. 


{Mary opens the door, and Mrs. Tancred—very old woman, obviously 
shaken by the death of her son — appears, accompanied by several 
neighbours. The first few phrases are spoken before they appear. ] 


First Neighbour: It’s a sad journey we’re goin’ on, but God’s good, 
an’ the Republicans won’t be always down. 

Mrs. Tancred: Ah, what good is that to me now? Whether they’re up 
or down — it won’t bring me darlin’ boy from the grave. 

Mrs. Boyle: Come in an’ have a hot cup o’ tay, Mrs. Tancred, before 
you go. 

Mrs. Tancred: Ah, I can take nothin’ now, Mrs. Boyle — I won't be 
long afther him. 

Firsteighbour: Still an’ all, he died a noble death, an’ we'll bury him 
like a king. 

Mrs. Tancred: An’ I'll go on livin’ like a pauper. Ah, what’s the 
pains I suffered bringin’ him into the world to carry him to his cradle, to 
the pains I’m sufferin’ now, carryin’ him out o’ the world to bring him to 
his grave! 

Mary: It would be better for you not to go at all, Mrs. Tancred, but to 
stay at home beside the fire with some o’ the neighbours. 

Mrs. Tancred: I| seen the first of him, an’ I'll see the last of him. 

Mrs. Boyle: You’d want a shawl, Mrs. Tancred; it’s a cowld night, 
an’ the win’s blowin’ sharp. 
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Mrs. Madigan: (rusiing out). Pvc a shawl above. 

Mrs. Tancred: Me home is gone now; he was me only child, an’ to 
think that he was lyin’ for a whole night stretched out on the side of a 
lonely counthry lane, with his head, his darlin’ head, that I ofen kissed an’ 
tondled, half hidden in the wather of a runnin’ brook. An’ I’m told he was 
the leadher of the ambush where me nex’ door neighbour, Mrs, Mannin’, 
lost her Free State soldier son. An’ now here’s the two of us oul’ women, 
standin’ one on each side of a scales o° sorra, balanced be the bodies of 
our two dead darlin’ sons. (Mrs. Madigan returns, and wraps a shawl 
around her.) God bless you, Mrs. Madigan — (She moves slowly towards 
the deur) Mother o God, Mother 0° God, have pity on the pair of us! — 
O Blessed Virgin, where were you when me darlin” son was riddled with 
bullets, when me darlin’ son was riddled with bullets! — Sacred Heart of 
the Crucified Jesus, take away our hearts 0” stone — an’ give us hearts 0° 
flesh! — Take away this murdherin’ hate — an’ give us Thine own 
eternal love! [They pass out of the room}, 

Mrs. Boyle: (explanatorily to Bentham). That was Mrs. Tancred of the 
two-pair back; her son was found, e’er yestherday, lyin’ out beyant 
Finglas riddled with bullets. A Die-hard he was, be all accounts. He was a 
nice quiet boy, but lattherly he went to hell, with his Republic first, an’ 
his Republic last an’ Republic over all. He often took tea with us here, in 
the oul’ days, an’ Johnny, there, an’ him used to be always together. 

Johnny: Am | always to be havin’ to tell you that he was no friend 0° 
mine? I never cared for him, an’ he could never stick me. It’s not because 
he was Commandant of the Battalion that I was Quarther-Masther of, that 
we were friends. 

Mrs. Boyle: He’s gone now — the Lord be good to him! God help his 
poor oul’ creature of a mother, for no matther whose friend or enemy he 
was, he was her poor son. 

Bentham: The whole thing is terrible, Mrs. Boyle; but the only way to 
deal with a mad dog is to destroy him. 

Mrs. Boyle: An’ to think of me forgettin’ about him bein’ brought to 
the church to-night, an’ we singin’ an’ all, but it was well we hadn’t the 
gramophone goin’, anyhow. 

Boyle: Even if we had aself. We’ve nothin’ to do with these things, 
one way or t’other. That’s the Government’s business, an’ let them do 
what we're payin’ them for doin’. 

Mrs. Boyle: I'd like to know how a body’s not to mind these things; 
look at the way they’re afther leavin’ the people in this very house. 
Hasn't the whole house, nearly, been massacreed? There’s young 
Dougherty’s husband with his leg off; Mrs. Travers that had her son blew 
up be a mine in Inchegeela, in Co. Cork; Mrs. Mannin’ that lost wan of 
her sons in an ambush a few weeks ago, an’ now, poor Mrs. Tancred’s 
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only child gone west with his body made a collandher of. Sure, if it’s not 
our business, I don’t know whose business it is. 

Boyle: Here, there, that’s enough about them things; they don’t affect 
us, an’ we needn’t give a damn. If they want a wake, well, let them have a 
wake. When I was a sailor, I was always resigned to meet with a wathery 
grave; an’ if they want to be soldiers, well, there’s no use 0’ them 
squealin’ when they meet a soldier’s fate. 

Joxer: Let me like a soldier fall — me breast expandin’ to th’ ball! 

Mrs. Boyle: In wan way, she deserves all she got; for lately, she let th’ 
Die-hards make an open house of th’ place; an’ for th’ last couple of 
months, either when th’ sun was risin’ or when th’ sun was settin’, you 
had C.1.D.“"' men burstin’ into your room, assin’ you where were you 
born, where were you christened, where were you married, an’ where 
would you be buried! 

Johnny: For God’s sake, let us have no more o’ this talk. 

Mrs. Madigan: What about Mr. Boyle’s song before we start th’ 
gramophone? 

Mary: [gefting her hat, and putting it on|. Mother, Charlie and I are 
goin’ out for a little sthroll. 

Mrs. Boyle: All right, darlin’. 

Bentham: [Going out with Mary]. We won't be long away, Mrs. 
Boyle. 

Mrs. Madigan: Gwan, Captain, gwan. 

Boyle: E-e-e-e-eh, I’d want to have a few more jars in me, before I’d 
be in fettle for singin’. 

Joxer: Give us that poem you writ t’other day. (To the rest) Aw, it’s a 
darlin’ poem, a daarlin’ poem. 

Mrs. Boyle: God bless us, is he startin’ to write poetry! 

Boyle: (rising to his feet). E-e-e-e-eh. [He recites in an emotional, 
consequential manner the following verses]: 

Shawn an’ I were friends, sir, to me he was all in all. 

His work was very heavy and his wages were very small. 

None betther on th’ beach as Docker, I’Il go bail, 

‘Tis now I’m feelin’ lonely, for to-day he lies in jail. 

He was not what some call pious — seldom at church or prayer; 

For the greatest scoundrels I know, sir, goes every Sunday there. 

Fond of his pint — well, rather, but hated the Boss by creed 

But never refused a copper to comfort a pal in need. E-e-e-e-eh. [He sits 
down. | 


Mrs. Madigan: Grand, grand; you should folly that up, you should 
folly that up. 
Joxer: It’s a daarlin’ poem! 
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Boyle: (delightedly). E-e-e-e-eh. 

Johnny: Are yous goin’ to put on th’ gramophone to-night, or are 
yous not? 

Mrs. Boyle: Gwan, Jack, put on a record. 


Mrs. Madigan: Gwan, Captain, gwan. 
Boyle: Well, yous’ll want to keep a dead silence. 


[He sets a record, starts the machine, and it begins to play “If you're 
Trish, come into the Parlour”. As the tune is in full blare the door is 
suddenly opened by a brisk, little bald-headed man, dressed 
circumspectly in a black suit; He glares fiercely at all in the room; he is 
‘Needle Nugent’, a tailor. He carries his hat in his hand. 


Nugent: (/oudly, above the noise of the gramophone). 

Are yous goin’ to have that thing bawlin’ an’ the funeral of Mrs. 
Tancred’s son passin’ the house? Have none of yous any respect for the 
Irish people’s National regard for the dead? [Boyle stops the 
gramophone, 

Mrs. Boyle: Maybe, Needle Nugent, it’s nearly time we had a little 
less respect for the dead, an’ a little more regard for the livin’. 

Mrs. Madigan: We don’t want you, Mr. Nugent, to teach us what we 
learned at our mother’s knee. You don’t look yourself as if you were 
dyin’ of grief; if y’ass Maisie Madigan anything, I’d call you a real thrue 
Die-hard an’ live-soft Republican, attendin’ Republican funerals in the 
day, an’ stoppin’ up half the night makin’ suits for the Civic Guards! 


[Persons are heard running down to the street, some saying, “Here it is, 
here it is.”" Nugent withdraws, and the rest, except Johnny, go to the 
window looking into the street, and look out. Sounds of a crowd coming 
nearer are heard; portion are singing]: 


Crowd: 


To Jesus’ Heart all burning 
With fervent love for men, 

My heart with fondest yearning 
Shall raise its joyful strain. 
While ages course along, 

Blest be with loudest song 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus 

By every heart and tongue. 
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Mrs. Boyle: Here's the hearse, here’s the hearse! 

Boyle: There’s t oul’? mother walkin’ behin’ the colTin, 

Mrs. Madigan: You can hardly see the coffin with the wreaths, 

Joxer: Oh, it’s a darlin’ funeral, a daarlin’ funeral! 

Mrs. Madigan: Wd have a betther view from the street. 

Boyle: Yes — this place ud give you a crick in your neck. [They leave 
the room, and ge down. Johnny sit smoothly by the fire. A young man 
enters; he looks at Johnny for a moment.] 

The Young Man: Quarther-Masther Boyle. 

Johnny: (with a start). The Mobilizcr! 

The Young Man: You’re not at the funeral? 

Johnny: I’m not well. 

The Young Man: ]°m glad Pve lound you: you were stoppin’ at your 
aunt’s; I called there but you'd gone. i°ve to give you an ordher to attend 
a Battalion Staff meetin’ the night afther to-morrow. 

Johnny: Where? 

The Young Man: | don’t know; you're to meet me at the Pillar at 
eight o’clock; then we’re to go to a place I'll be told of to-night; there 
we'll meet a mothor that'll bring us to the meeting. They think you might 
be able to know somethin’ about them that gave the bend where 
Commandment Tancred was shelterin’. 

Johnny: I’m not goin’, then. | know nothing about Tancred. 

The Young Man: (at the door). You'd betther come for your own 
sake — remember your oath. 

Johnny: (passionately. 

I won’t go! Haven't I done enough for Ireland! I’ve lost me arm, an’ me 
hip’s desthroyed so that I'll never be able to walk right agen! Good God, 
haven’t I done enough for Ireland? 

The Young Man: Boyle, no man can do enough for Ireland! [He 
goes. 


[Faintly in the distance the crowd is heard saying): 


Crowd: Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with Thee; Blessed art 
Thou amongst women, and blessed, etc. 


CURTAIN 
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Juno and the Paycock: ACT Ill 


Sean O'Casey 

The same as Act Il. It is about half-past six on a November evening; a 
bright fire burns in the grate; Mary, dressed to go out, is sitting on a 
chair by the fire, leaning forward, her hands under her chin, her elbows 
on her knees. A look of dejection, mingled with uncertain anxiety, is on 
her face. A lamp, turned low, is lighting on the table. The votive light 
under the picture of the Virgin gleams more redly than ever. Mrs. Boyle 
is putting on her hat and coat. It is two months later. 


Mrs. Boyle: An’ has Bentham never even written to you since — not 
one line for the past month? 

Mary: (fonelessly). Not even a line, mother. 

Mrs. Boyle: That’s very curious — What came between the two of 
yous at all? To leave you so sudden, an’ yous so great together — To go 
away t’ England, an’ not to even leave you his address — The way he 
was always bringin’ you to dances, | thought he was mad afther you. Are 
you sure you said nothin’ to him? 

Mary: No, mother — at least nothing that could possibly explain his 
givin’ me up. 

Mrs. Boyle: You know you're a bit hasty at times, Mary, an’ say 
things you shouldn’t say. 

Mary: I never said to him what I shouldn’t say, I’m sure of that. 

Mrs. Boyle: How are you sure of it? 

Mary: Because I love him with all my heart and soul, mother. Why, I 
don’t know; I often thought to myself that he wasn’t the man poor Jerry 
was, but I couldn’t help loving him all the same. 

Mrs. Boyle: But you shouldn’t be frettin’ the way you are; when a 
woman loses a man, she never knows what she’s afther losin’, to be sure, 
but, then, she never knows what she’s afther gainin’, either. You’re not 
the one girl of a month ago — you look like one pinin’ away. It’s long 
ago I had a right to bring you to the doctor, instead of waitin’ till to-night. 

Mary: There’s no necessity, really, mother, to go to the doctor; 
nothing serious is wrong with me — I’m run down and disappointed, 
that’s all. 

Mrs. Boyle: I'll not wait another minute; | don’t like the look of you 
at all — I’m afraid we made a mistake in throwin’ over poor Jerry — 
He'd have been betther for you than that Bentham. 

Mary: Mother, the best man for a woman is the one for whom she has 
the most love, and Charlie had it all. 

Mrs. Boyle: Well, there’s one thing to be said for him — he couldn't 
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have been thinkin’ of the money, or he wouldn’t ha’ left you — it must 
ha’ been somethin’ else. 

Mary: (wearily). | don’t know — I don’t know, mother, — only I 

Mrs. Boyle: What d’ye think? 

Mary: I imagine — he thought — we weren’t — good enough for 
him. 

Mrs. Boyle: An’ what was he himself, only a school teacher? Though 
I don’t blame him for fightin’ shy of people like that Joxer fella an’ that 
oul’ Madigan wan — nice sort 0” people for your father to inthroduce to a 
man like Mr. Bentham. You might have told me all about this before 
now, Mary; I don’t know why you like to hide everything from your 
mother; you knew Bentham, an’ I’d ha’ known nothin’ about it if it 
hadn’t bin for the Will; an’ it was only to-day, afther long coaxin’, that 
you let out that he’s left you. 

Mary: It would have been useless to tell you — you wouldn’t 
understand. 

Mrs. Boyle: (hurt). Maybe not — Maybe I wouldn’t understand — 
Well, we'll be off now. [She goes over to the door left, and speaks 
to Boyle inside. 

Mrs. Boyle: We’re goin’ now to the doctor’s. Are you goin’ to get up 
this evenin’? 

Boyle: (from inside). The pains in me legs is terrible! It’s me should 
be poppin’ off to the doctor instead 0’ Mary, the way I feel. 

Mrs. Boyle: Sorra mend you!“ A nice way you were in last night — 
carried in in a frog’s march, dead to the world. It that’s the way you'll go 
on when you get the money it'll be the grave for you, an asylum for me 
and the Poorhouse for Johnny. 

Boyle: | thought you were goin’? 

Mrs. Boyle: That’s what has you as you are — you can’t bear to be 
spoken to. Knowin’ the way we are, up to our ears in debt, it’s a wondher 
you wouldn’t ha’ got up to go to th’ solicitor’s an’ see if we could ha’ 
gotten a little o’ the money even. 

Boyle: (shouting). | can’t be goin’ up there night, noon an’ mornin’, 
can I? He can’t give the money till he gets it, can he? I can’t get blood out 
of a turnip, can I? 

Mrs. Boyle: It’s nearly two months since we heard of the Will, an’ the 
money seems as far off as ever — I suppose you know we owe twenty 
pouns to oul’ Murphy? 

Boyle: I’ve a faint recollection of you tellin’ me that before. 

Mrs. Boyle: Well, you'll go over to the shop yourself for the things in 
future — I’ll face him no more. 

Boyle: | thought you said you were goin’? 
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Mrs. Boyle: I’m goin’ now; come on, Mary. 

Boyle: Ey, Juno, cy! 

Mrs. Boyle: Well, what d’ye want now? 

Boyle: Is there e’er a bottle 0’ stout left? 

Mrs. Boyle: There’s two o’ them here still. 

Boyle: Show us in one 0’ them an’ leave tother there till | get up. An’ 
throw us in the paper that’s on the table, an’ the bottle 0’ Sloan’s 
Liniment that’s in the drawer. 

Mrs. Boyle: (getting the liniment and the stout). What paper is it you 
want — the Messenger?! 

Boyle: Messenger! The News o’ the World! 


{Mrs. Boyle brings in the things asked for, and comes out again.| 

Mrs. Boyle: (at door). Mind the candle, now, an’ don’t burn the house 
over our heads. I left t’other bottle 0’ stout on the table. [She puts bottle 
of stout on table. She goes out with Mary. A cork is heard popping inside. 


[A pause; then outside the door is heard the voice of Joxer lilting softly: 
‘Me pipe I'll smoke, as I dhrive me moke...are 
you...there...Mor...ee.,..ar...i...teee!’ A gentle knock is heard, and after a 
pause the door opens, and Joxer, followed by Nugent, enters.] 


Joxer: Be God, they must be all out; I was thinkin’ there was 
somethin’ up when he didn’t answer the signal. We seen Juno an’ Mary 
goin’, but I didn’t see him, an’ it’s very seldom he escapes me. 

Nugent: He’s not goin’ to escape me — he’s not goin’ to be let go to 
the fair altogether. 

Joxer: Sure, the house couldn’t hould them lately; an’ he goin’ about 
like a mastherpiece of the Free State counthry; forgettin’ their friends; 
forgettin’ God — wouldn’t even lift his hat passin’ a chapel! Sure they 
were bound to get a dhrop! An’ you really think there’s no money comin’ 
to him afther all? 

Nugent: Not as much as a red rex, man; I’ve been a bit anxious this 
long time over me money, an’ | went up to the solicitor’s to find our all I 
could — ah, man, they were goin’ to throw me down the stairs. They 
toul’ me that the oul’ cock himself had the stairs worn away comin’ up 
afther it, an’ they black in the face tellin’ him he’d get nothin’. Some way 
or another that the Will is writ he won’t be entitled to get as much as a 
make! 

Joxer: Ah, | thought there was somethin’ curious about the whole 
thing; I’ve bin havin’ sthrange dhreams for the last couple 0’ weeks. An’ 
I notice that that Bentham fella doesn’t be comin’ here now — there must 
be somethin’ on the mat there too. Anyhow, who, in the name o’ God, ud 
leave anythin’ to that oul’ bummer? Sure it ud be unnatural. An’ the way 
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Juno an’ him’s been throwin’ their weight about for the last few months! 
Ah, him that goes a borrowin’ goes a sorrowin’! 

Nugent: Well, he’s not goin’ to throw his weight about in the suit I 
made for him much longer. I’m tellin’ you seven pouns aren’t to be found 
growin’ on the bushes these days. 

Joxer: An’ there isn’t hardly a neighbour in the whole street that 
hasn’t lent him money on the strength of what he was goin’ to get, but 
they're after backing the wrong horse. Wasn’t it a mercy 0’ God that I'd 
nothin’ to give him! The softy I am, you know, I'd ha’ lent him me last 
juice! I must have had somebody’s good prayers. Ah, afther all, an honest 
man’s the noblest work 0’ God! 


[Boyle coughs inside. | 

Joxer: Whisht, damn it, he must be inside in bed. 

Nugent: Inside 0’ bed or outside of it, he’s goin’ to pay me for that 
suit, or give it back — he’ll not climb up my back as easily as he thinks. 

Joxer: Gwan in at wanst, man, an’ get it off him, an’ don’t be a fool. 

Nugent: (going to door left, opening it and looking in). Ah, don’t 
disturb yourself, Mr. Boyle; I hope you’re not sick? 

Boyle: Th’ oul’ legs, Mr. Nugent, the oul’ legs. 

Nugent: I just called over to see if you could let me have anything off 
the suit? 

Boyle: E-e-e-eh, how much is this it is? 

Nugent: It’s the same as it was at the start — seven pouns. 

Boyle: I’m glad you kem, Mr. Nugent; I want a good heavy top-coat 
— Irish frieze, if you have it. How much would a top-coat like that be, 
now? 

Nugent: About six pouns. 

Boyle: Six pouns — six an’ seven is thirteen — that’ll be thirteen 
pouns I'll owe you. 


[Joxer slips the bottle of stout that is on the table into his pocket. Nugent 
rushes into the room, and returns with suit on his arm; he pauses at the 
door.| 

Nugent: You'll owe me no thirteen pouns. Maybe you think you’re 
betther able to owe it than pay it! 

Boyle: (frantically). Here, come back to hell ower that — where’re 
you goin’ with them clothes o’ mine? 

Nugent: Where am | goin’ with them clothes 0’ yours? Well, I like 
your damn cheek! 

Boyle: Here, what am I goin’ to dhress meself in when I’m goin’ out? 

Nugent: What do I care what you dhress yourself in! You can put 
yourself in a bolsther cover, if you like. 
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[He goes towards the other door, followed by Joxer.] 

Joxer: What’ll he dhress himself in! Gentleman Jack an’ his frieze 
coat! [They go out.]| 

Boyle: (inside). Ey, Nugent; ey, Mr. Nugent, Mr. Nugent! 


|Afier a pause, Boyle enters hastily, buttoning the braces of his moleskin 
trousers; his coat and vest are on his arm; he throws these on a chair and 
hurries to the door on right. | 


Joxer: (meeting him at the door). What’s up, what’s wrong, Captain? 

Boyle: Nugent’s been here an’ took away me suit — the only things I 
had to go out in! 

Joxer: Tuk your suit — for God’s sake! An’ what were you doin’ 
while he was takin’ them? 

Boyle: I was in bed when he stole in like a thief in the night, an’ 
before I knew even what he was thinkin’ of, he whipped them from the 
chair an’ was off like a redshank! 

Joxer: An’ what, in the name o’ God, did he do that for? 

Boyle: What did he do it for? How the hell do I know what he done it 
for? — jealousy an’ spite, I suppose. 

Joxer: Did he not say what he done it for? 

Boyle: Amn’t I afther tellin’ you that he had them whipped up an’ was 
gone before I could open me mouth? 

Joxer: That was a very sudden thing to do; there mus’ be somethin’ 
behin’ it. Did he hear anythin’, | wondher? 

Boyle: Did he hear anythin’? — you talk very queer, Joxer — what 
could he hear? 

Joxer: About you not gettin’ the money, in some way or t’other? 

Boyle: An’ what ud prevent me from gettin’ th’ money? 

Joxer: That’s jus’ what I was thinkin’ — what ud prevent you from 
gettin’ the money — nothin’, as far as I can see. 

Boyle: (looking round for bottle of stout, with an exclamation). Aw, 
holy God! 

Joxer: What’s up, Jack? 

Boyle: He must have afther lifted the bottle 0’ stout that Juno left on 
the table! 

Joxer: (horrified). Ah no, ah no; he wouldn’t be afther doin’ that now. 

Boyle: An’ who done it then? Juno left a bottle 0’ stout here, an’ it’s 
gone — it didn’t walk, did it? 

Joxer: Oh, that’s shockin’; ah, man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn! 

Mrs. Madigan: (appearing at the door). | hope I’m not disturbin’ you 
in any discussion on your forthcomin’ legacy — if I may use the word — 
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an’ that you'll let me have a barny for a minute or two with you, Mr. 
Boyle. 

Boyle: (uneasily). To be sure, Mrs. Madigan — an oul’ friend’s 
always welcome. 

Joxer: Come in the evenin’, come in th’ mornin’; come when you’re 
assed, or come without warnin’, Mrs. Madigan. 

Boyle: Sit down, Mrs. Madigan. 

Mrs. Madigan: (ominously). Th’ few words I have to say can be said 
standin’. Puttin’ aside all formularies, I suppose you remember me 
lendin’ you some time ago three pouns that I raised on blankets an’ 
furniture in me uncle’s? 

Boyle: I remember it well. I have it recorded in me book — three 
pouns five shillings from Maisie Madigan, raised on articles pawned; an’, 
item: fourpence, given to make up the price of a pint, on th’ principle that 
no bird ever flew on wan wing; all to be repaid at par, when the ship 
comes home. 

Mrs. Madigan: Well, ever since I shoved in the blankets I’ve been 
perishing with th’ cowld, an’ I’ve decided, if I'll be too hot in th’ next’ 
world aself, I’m not goin’ to be too cowld in this wan; an’ consequently, I 
want me three pouns, if you please. 

Boyle: This is a very sudden demand, Mrs. Madigan, an’ can’t be met; 
but I’m willin’ to give you a receipt in full, in full. 

Mrs. Madigan: Come on, out with th’ money, an’ don’t be jack- 
actin’. 

Boyle: You can’t get blood out of a turnip, can you? 

Mrs. Madigan: (rushing over and shaking him). Gimme me money, 
youl’ reprobate, or I'll shake the worth of it out of you! 

Boyle: Ey, houl’ on, there; houl’ on, there! You'll wait for your 
money now, me lassie! 

Mrs. Madigan: (/ooking around the room and seeing the 
gramophone). V'\l wait for it, will I? Well, Il not wait long; if I can’t get 
th’ cash, I'll get th’ worth of it.[She catches up the gramophone. 

Boyle: Ey, ey, there, wher’r you goin’ with that? 

Mrs. Madigan: I’m goin’ to th’ pawn to get me three quid five 
shillings; Pll brin’ you th’ ticket, an’ then you can do what you like, me 
bucko. 

Boyle: You can’t touch that, you can’t touch that! It’s not my 
property, an’ it’s not ped for yet! 

Mrs. Madigan: So much th’ better. It'll be an ayse to me conscience, 
for I’m takin’ what doesn’t belong to you. You’re not goin’ to be 
swankin’ it like a paycock with Maisie Madigan’s money — Ill pull 
some 0’ th’ gorgeous feathers out 0” your tail! [She goes off with the 
gramophone. 
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Boyle: What's th’ world comin’ to at all? ] ass you, Joxer Daly, is 
there any morality lett. anywhere? 

Joxer: ] wouldn't ha’ believed it, only I seen it with me own two eyes. 
1 didn’t think Maisie Madigan was that sort of woman; she has either a 
sup taken, or she’s heard somethin’. 

Boyle: [leard somethin’ — about what, if it’s not any harm to ass 
you? 

Joxer: She must ha’® heard some rumour or other that you weren't 
goin’ to get th’ moncy. 

Boyle: Who says I’m not goin’ to get th’ moncy? 

Joxer: Sure, | don’t know — | was only sayin’, 

Boyle: Only sayin’ what? 

Joxer: Nothin’. 

Boyle: You were goin’ to say somethin’ — don’t be a twisther. 

Joxer: (angrily). Who’s a twisther? 

Boyle: Why don’t you speak your mind, then? 

Joxer: You never twisted yourself — no, you wouldn’t know how! 

Boyle: Did you ever know me to twist; did you ever know me to 
twist? 

Joxer: (fiercely). Did you ever do anythin’ else! Sure, you can’t 
believe a word that comes out 0’ your mouth. 

Boyle: Here, get out, ower 0’ this; | always knew you were a 
prognosticator an’ a procrastinator! 

Joxer: (Going out as Johnny comes in). The anchor’s weighed, 
farewell, ree... mem...ber... me. Jacky Boyle, Esquire, infernal rogue an’ 
damned liar. 

Johnny: Joxer an’ you at it agen? — when are you goin’ to have a 
little respect for yourself, an’ not be always makin’ a show of us all? 

Boyle: Are you goin’ to lecture me now? 

Johnny: Is mother back from the doctor yet, with Mary? 


[Mrs. Boyle enters; it is apparent from the serious look on her face that 
something has happened. She takes off her hat and coat without a word 
and puts them by, She then sits down near the fire, and there is a few 
moments’ pause. | 


Boyle: Well, what did the doctor say about Mary? 

Mrs. Boyle: (in an earnest manner and with suppressed agitation). Sit 
down here, Jack; I’ve something to say to you — about Mary. 

Boyle: (awed by her manner). About — Mary? 

Mrs. Boyle: Close that door there and sit down here. 

Boyle: (closing the door). More trouble in our native land, is it? (He 
sits down.) Well, what is it? 
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Mrs. Boyle: It’s about Mary. 

Boyle: Well, what about Mary — there’s nothin’ wrong with her, is 
there? 

Mrs. Boyle: I’m sorry to say there’s a gradle wrong with her. 

Boyle: A gradle wrong with her! (Peevishly) First Johnny an’ now 
Mary; is the whole house goin’ to become an hospital! It’s not 
consumption, is it? 

Mrs. Boyle: No — it’s not consumption — it’s worse. 

Johnny: Worse! Well, we'll have to get her into some place ower this, 
there’s no one here to mind her. 

Mrs. Boyle: We'll all have to mind her now. You might as well know 
now, Johnny, as another time. (7o Boyle). D’ye know what the doctor 
said to me about her, Jack? 

Boyle: How ud I know — I wasn’t there, was I? 

Mrs. Boyle: He told me to get her married at wanst. 

Boyle: Married at wanst! An’ why did he say the like o’ that? 

Mrs. Boyle: Because Mary’s goin’ to have a baby in a short time. 

Boyle: Goin’ to have a baby! — my God, what’ll Bentham say when 
he hears that? 

Mrs. Boyle: Are you blind, man, that you can’t see that it was 
Bentham that has done this wrong to her? 

Boyle: (passionately). Then he'll marry her, he'll have to marry her! 

Mrs. Boyle: You know he’s gone to England, an’ God knows where 
he is now. 

Boyle: I'll folly him, I'll folly him, an’ bring him back, an’ make him 
do her justice. The scoundrel, I might ha’ known what he was, with his 
yogees an’ his prawna! 

Mrs. Boyle: We'll have to keep it quiet till we see what we can do. 

Boyle: Oh, isn’t this a nice thing to come on top o’ me, an’ the state 
I’m in! A pretty show I’ll be to Joxer an’ to that oul’ wan, Madigan! 
Amn’t I afther goin’ through enough without havin’ to go through this! 

Mrs. Boyle: What you an’ [’Il have to to through’II be nothin’ to what 
poor Mary’ll have to go through; for you an’ me is middlin’ old, an’ most 
of our years is spent; but Mary’ll have maybe forty years to face an’ 
handle, an’ every wan of them’ll be tainted with a bitter memory. 

Boyle: Where is she? Where is she till I tell her off? I’m tellin’ you 
when I’m done with her she'll be a sorry girl! 

Mrs. Boyle: I left her in me sister’s till I came to speak to you. You'll 
say nothin’ to her, Jack; ever since she left school she’s earned her livin’, 
an’ your fatherly care never throubled the poor girl. 

Boyle: Gwan, take her part agen her father! But I'll let you see 
whether Ill say nothin’ to her or no! Her an’ her readin’! That’s more 0° 
th’ blasted nonsense that has the house fallin’ down on top of us! What 
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did th’ likes of her, born in a tenement house, want with readin’? Her 
readin’s afther bringin’ her to a nice pass — oh, it’s madnin’, madnin’, 
madnin’. 

Mrs. Boyle: When she comes back say nothin’ to her, Jack, or she’ll 
leave this place. 

Boyle: Leave this place! Ay, she’ll leave this place, an’ quick too! 

Mrs. Boyle: If Mary goes, I'll go with her. 

Boyle: Well, go with her! Well, go, th’ pair 0’ yous! I lived before I 
seen yous, an’ I can live when yous are gone. Isn’t this a nice thing to 
come rollin’ in on top o’ me afther all your prayin’ to St. Anthony an’ 
The Little Flower! An’ she’s a Child 0’ Mary, too — I wonder what’ ll 
the nuns think of her now? An’ it'll be bellows’d all over th’ disthrict 
before you could say Jack Robinson; an’ whenever I’m seen they'll 
whisper, “That’s th’ father of Mary Boyle that had th’ kid be th’ swank 
she used to go with; d’ye know, d’ye know?” To be sure they'll know — 
more about it than I will meself! 

Johnny: She should be dhriven out o’ th’ house she’s brought 
disgrace on! 

Mrs. Boyle: Hush, you, Johnny. We needn’t let it be bellows’d all 
over the place; all we’ve got to do is to leave this place quietly an’ go 
somewhere where we’re not known an’ nobody’ |! be th’ wiser. 

Boyle: You're talkin’ like a two-year-oul’, woman. Where’ll we get a 
place ou’ o’ this? — places aren’t that easily got. 

Mrs. Boyle: But, Jack, when we get the money... 

Boyle: Money — what money? 

Mrs. Boyle: Why, oul’ Ellison’s money, of course. 

Boyle: There’s no money comin’ from oul’ Ellison, or any one else. 
Since you’ve heard of wan throuble, you might as well hear of another. 
There’s no money comin’ to us at all — the Will’s a wash-out! 

Mrs. Boyle: What are you sayin’, man — no money? 

Johnny: How could it be a wash-out? 

Boyle: The boyo that’s afther doin’ it to Mary done it to me as well. 
The thick made out the Will wrong; he said in th’ Will, only first cousin 
an’ second cousin, instead of mentionin’ our names, an’ now any one that 
thinks he’s a first cousin or second cousin t’oul’ Ellison can claim the 
money as well as me, an’ they’re springin’ up in hundreds, an’ comin’ 
from America an’ Australia, thinkin’ to get their whack out of it, while all 
the time the lawyers is gobblin’ it up, till there’s not as much as ud buy a 
stockin’ for your lovely daughter’s baby! 

Mrs. Boyle: | don’t believe it, | don’t believe it, I don’t believe it! 

Johnny: Why did you say nothin’ about this before? 

Mrs. Boyle: You're not serious, Jack; you’re not serious! 

Boyle: I’m tellin’ you the scholar, Bentham, made a banjax 0’ th’ 
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Will; instead 0° sayin’, ‘th’ rest 0° me property to be divided between me 
first cousin, Jack Boyle, an’ me second cousin, Mick Finnegan, o’ 
Santhry’, he writ down only, ‘me first an’ second cousins’, an’ the world 
an’ his wife are afther th’ property now. 

Mrs. Boyle: Now I know why Bentham left poor Mary in th’ lurch; I 
can see it all now — oh, is there not even a middlin’ honest man left in 
th’ world? 

Johnny: An’ you let us run into debt, an’ you borreyed money from 
everybody to fill yourself with beer! An’ now you tell us the whole 
thing’s a washout! Oh, if it’s thrue, I’m done with you, for you’re worse 
than me sisther Mary! 

Boyle: You hole your tongue, d’ye hear? I'll not take any lip from 
you. Go an’ get Bentham if you want satisfaction for all that’s afther 
happenin’ us. 

Johnny: I won’t hole me tongue, I won’t hole me tongue! I'll tell you 
what I think of you, father an’ all as you are — you... 

Mrs. Boyle: Johnny, Johnny, Johnny, for God’s sake, be quiet! 

Johnny: [ll not be quiet, I°ll not be quiet; he’s a nice father, isn’t he? 
Is it any wondher Mary went asthray, when... 

Mrs. Boyle: Johnny, Johnny, for my sake be quiet — for your 
mother’s sake! 

Boyle: I’m goin’ out now to have a few dhrinks with th’ last few 
makes | have, an’ tell that lassie 0’ yours not to be here when I come 
back; for if I lay me eyes on her, I'll lay me hans on her, an’ if I lay me 
hans on her, I won’t be accountable for me actions! 

Johnny: Take care somebody doesn’t lay his hans on you — y’oul’... 

Mrs. Boyle: Johnny, Johnny! 

Boyle: (at door, about to go out). Oh, a nice son, an’ a nicer daughter, 
I have. (Calling loudly up stairs). Joxer, Joxer, are you there? 

Joxer: (from a distance). I'm here, More...ee...aar...i...tee! 

Boyle: I’m goin’ down to Foley’s — are you comin’? 

Joxer: Come with you? With that sweet call me heart is stirred; I’m 
only waiting for the word, an’ I'll be with you, like a bird! 


[Boyle and Joxer pass the door going out.) 

Johnny: (throwing himself on the bed). ve a nice sisther, an’ a nice 
father, there’s no bettin’ on it. | wish to God a bullet or a bomb had 
whipped me ou’ o’ this long ago! Not one o” yous, not one 0” yous, have 
any thought for me! 

Mrs. Boyle: (with passionate remonstrance). If you don’t whisht, 
Johnny, you'll drive me mad. Who has kep’ th’ home together for the 
past few years — only me? An’ who'll have to bear th’ biggest part 0’ 
this throuble but me? — but whinin’ an’ whingin’ isn’t goin’ to do any 
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good. 

Johnny: You're to blame yourself for a gradle of it — givin’ him his 
own way in everything, an’ never assin’ to check him, no matther what he 
done. Why didn’t you look afther th’ money? why... 


| There is a knock at the door; Mrs. Boyle opens it; Johnny rises on his 
elbows to look and listen; two men enter. | 

First Man: We’ve been sent up be th’ Manager of the Hibernian 
Furnishing Co., Mrs. Boyle, to take back the furniture that was got a 
while ago. 

Mrs. Boyle: Yous’ll touch nothin’ here — how do I know who yous 
are? 

First Man: (showing a paper). There’s the ordher, ma’am. (Reading) 
A chest 0’ drawers, a table, wan easy an’ two ordinary chairs; wan 
mirror; wan chestherfield divan, an’ a wardrobe an’ two vases. (To his 
comrade) Come on, Bill, it’s afther knockin’-off time already. 

Johnny: For God’s sake, mother, run down to Foley’s an’ bring father 
back, or we'll be left without a stick. 


[The men carry out the table.| 

Mrs. Boyle: What good would it be? — you heard what he said before 
he went out. 

Johnny: Can’t you thry? He ought to be here, an’ the like of this goin’ 
on. 


[Mrs. Boyle puts a shawl around her, as Mary enters. | 

Mary: What’s up, mother? | met men carryin’ away the table, an’ 
everybody’s talking about us not gettin’ the money after all. 

Mrs. Boyle: Everythin’s gone wrong, Mary, everythin’. We’re not 
gettin’ a penny out o° the Will, not a penny — I'll tell you all when I 
come back; I’m goin’ for your father. [She runs out. Johnny: (to Mary, 
who has sat down by the fire). It’s a wondher you're not ashamed to show 
your face here, afther what has happened. 


[Jerry enters slowly; there is a look of earnest hope on his face. He looks 
at Mary for a few moments. | 

Jerry: (softly). Mary! [Mary does not answer.] 

Jerry: Mary, I want to speak to you for a few moments, may I? 
[Mary remains silent; Johnny goes slowly into room on left.| 

Jerry: Your mother has told me everything, Mary, and I have come to 
you — I have come to tell you, Mary, that my love for you is greater and 
deeper than ever... 

Mary: (with a sob). Oh, Jerry, Jerry, say no more; all that is over now; 
anything like that is impossible now! 
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Jerry: Impossible? Why do you talk like that, Mary? 

Mary: After all that has happened. 

Jerry: What does it matter what has happened? We are young enough 
to be able to forget all those things. (He catches her hand). Mary, Mary, I 
am pleading for your love. With Labour, Mary, humanity is above 
everything; we are the Leaders in the fight for a new life. I want to forget 
Bentham, I want to forget that you left me — even for a while. 

Mary: Oh, Jerry, Jerry, you haven’t the bitter word of scorn for me 
after all. 

Jerry: (passionately). Scorn! I love you, love you, Mary! 

Mary: (rising, and looking him in the eyes). Even though... 

Jerry: Even though you threw me over for another man; even though 
you gave me many a bitter word! 

Mary: Yes, yes, | know; but you love me even though — even though 
— I’m — goin’ — goin’ — (He looks at her questioningly, and fear 
gathers in his eyes.) Ah, | was thinkin’ so — You don’t know everything! 

Jerry: (poignantly). Surely to God, Mary, you don’t mean that — that 
— that... 

Mary: Now you know all, Jerry; now you know all! 

Jerry: My God, Mary, have you fallen as low as that? 

Mary: Yes, Jerry, as you say, I have fallen as low as that. 

Jerry: I didn’t mean it that way, Mary — it came on me so sudden, 
that I didn’t mind what I was sayin’ — I never expected this — your 
mother never told me — I’m sorry — God knows, I’m sorry for you, 
Mary. 

Mary: Let us say no more, Jerry; I don’t blame you for thinkin’ it’s 
terrible — I suppose it is — Everybody’ll think the same — it’s only as | 
expected — your humanity is just as narrow as the humanity of the 
others. 

Jerry: I’m sorry, all the same — | shouldn’t have troubled you — I 
wouldn’t if I'd known — If I can do anything for you — Mary — I will. 
[He turns to go, and halts at the door.| 

Mary: Do you remember, Jerry, the verses you read when you gave 
the lecture in the Socialist Rooms some time ago, on Humanity’s Strife 
with Nature? 

Jerry: The verses — no; I don’t remember them. 

Mary: | do. They’re runnin’ in me head now — 


An’ we felt the power that fashion’d 
All the lovely things we saw, 

That created all the murmur 

Of an everlasting law, 
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Was a hand of force an’ beauty, 
With an eagle’s tearin’ claw. 


Then we saw our globe of beauty 
Was an ugly thing as well, 

A hymn divine whose chorus 
Was an agonizin’ yell; 

Like the story of a demon, 

That an angel had to tell; 


Like a glowin’ picture by a 

Hand unsteady, brought to ruin; 
Like her craters, if their deadness 
Could give life unto the moon; 
Like the agonizing horror 

Of a violin out of tune. 


[There is a pause, and Devine goes slowly out.| 

Johnny: (returning). Is he gone? 

Mary: Yes. [The two men re-enter. | 

First Man: We can’t wait any longer for t’oul’ fella — sorry, Miss, 
but we have to live as well as th’ nex’ man. [They carry out some things.] 

Johnny: Oh, isn’t this terrible! —I suppose you told him everything 
— couldn’t you have waited for a few days? — he’d have stopped th’ 
takin’ of the things, if you’d kep’ your mouth shut. Are you burnin’ to tell 
every one of the shame you’ve brought on us? 

Mary: (snatching up her hat and coat). Oh, this is unbearable! [She 
rushes out. 

First Man: (re-entering). We'll take the chest 0’ drawers next — it’s 
the heaviest. 


[The votive light flickers for a moment, and goes out.] 

Johnny: (in a cry of fear). Mother o° God, the light’s afther goin’ out! 

First Man: You put the win’ up me the way you bawled that time. 
The oil’s all gone, that’s all. 

Johnny: (with an agonizing cry). Mother 0’ God, there’s a shot I’m 
afther gettin’! 

First Man: What's wrong with you, man? Is it a fit you’re takin’? 

Johnny: I’m afther feelin’ a pain in me breast, like the tearin’ by of a 
bullet! 

First Man: He’s goin’ mad — it’s a wondher they'd leave a chap like 
that here by himself. 
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[Two Irregulars enter swiftly; they carry revolvers; one goes over 
to Johhny; the other covers the two furniture men. | 

First Irregular: (to the men, quietly and incisively). Who are you? — 
what are yous doin’ here? — quick! 


|The two men turn their faces to the wall, with their hands up. | 

First Man: Removin’ furniture that’s not paid for. 

Irregular: Get over to the other end of the room an’ turn your faces to 
the wall — quick! 

Second Irregular: Come on, Sean Boyle, you’re wanted; some of us 
have a word to say to you. 

Johnny: I’m sick, | can’t — what do you want with me? 

Second Irregular: Come on, come on; we’ve a distance to go, an’ 
haven’t much time — come on. 

Johnny: I’m an oul’ comrade — yous wouldn’t shoot an oul’ 
comrade. 

Second Irregular: Poor Tancred was an oul’ comrade 0’ yours, but 
you didn’t think o’ that when you gave him away to the gang that sent 
him to his grave. But we’ve no time to waste; come on — here, Dermot, 
ketch his arm. (To Johnny) Have you your beads? 

Johnny: Me beads! Why do you ass me that, why do you ass me that? 

Second Irregular: Go on, go on, march! 

Johnny: Are yous goin’ to do in a comrade? — look at me arm, I lost 
it for Ireland. 

Second Irregular: Commandant Tancred lost his life for lreland. 

Johnny: Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on me! Mother 0’ God, 
pray for me — be with me now in the agonies o’ death! — Hail Mary, 
full o’ grace — the Lord is — with Thee. 


[They drag out Johnny Boyle, and the curtain falls. When it rises again 
the most of the furniture is gone. Mary and Mrs. Boyle, one on each side, 
are sitting in a darkened room, by the fire; it is an hour later.| 


Mrs. Boyle: I'll not wait much longer — what did they bring him 
away in the mothor for? Nugent says he thinks they had guns — is me 
throubles never goin’ to be over? — If anything ud happen to poor 
Johnny, I think I'd lose me mind — I'll go to the Police Station, surely 
they ought to be able to do somethin’. 


[Below is heard the sound of voices. | 

Mrs. Boyle: Whisht, is that something? Maybe, it’s your father, 
though when | left him in Foley’s he was hardly able to life his head. 
Whisht! 
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[A knock at the door, and the voice of Mrs. Madigan, speaking very 
softly]: 

Mrs. Madigan: Mrs. Boyle, Mrs. Boyle. [Mrs. Boyle opens the door. 

Mrs. Madigan: Oh, Mrs. Boyle, God an’ His Blessed Mother be with 
you this night! 

Mrs. Boyle: (calmly). What is it, Mrs. Madigan? It’s Johnny — 
something about Johnny. 

Mrs. Madigan: God send it’s not, God send it’s not Johnny! 

Mrs. Boyle: Don’t keep me waitin’, Mrs. Madigan; I’ve gone through 
so much lately that I feel able for anything. 

Mrs. Madigan: Two polismen below wantin’ you. 

Mrs. Boyle: Wantin’ me; an’ why do they want me? 

Mrs. Madigan: Some poor fella’s been found, an’ they think it’s, 
ICS. 

Mrs. Boyle: Johnny, Johnny! 

Mary: (with her arms round her mother). Oh, mother, mother, me 
poor, darlin’ mother. 

Mrs. Boyle: Hush, hush, darlin’; you'll shortly have your own 
throuble to bear. (Jo Mrs. Madigan) An’ why do the polis think it’s 
Johnny, Mrs. Madigan? 

Mrs. Madigan: Because one o’ the doctors knew him when he was 
attendin’ with his poor arm. 

Mrs. Boyle: Oh, it’s thrue, then; it’s Johnny, it’s me son, me own son! 

Mary: Oh, it’s thrue, it’s thrue what Jerry Devine says — there isn’t a 
God, there isn’t a God; if there was He wouldn’t let these things happen! 

Mrs. Boyle: Mary, you mustn’t say them things. We'll want all the 
help we can get from God an’ His Blessed Mother now! These things 
have nothin’ to do with the Will 0° God. Ah, what can God do agen the 
stupidity o’ men! 

Mrs. Madigan: The polis want you to go with them to the hospital to 
see the poor body — they’re waitin’ below. 

Mrs. Boyle: We'll go. Come, Mary, an’ we’ll never come back here 
agen. Let your father furrage for himself now; I’ve done all I could an’ it 
was all no use — he’ll be hopeless till the end of his days. I’ve got a little 
room in me sisther’s where we’ll stop till your throuble is over, an’ then 
we'll work together for the sake of the baby. 

Mary: My poor little child that’Il have no father! 

Mrs. Boyle: It'll have what’s far betther — it’ll have two mothers. 

A Rough Voice shouting from below: Are yous goin’ to keep us 
waitin’ for yous all night? 

Mrs. Madigan: (going to the door, and shouting down). Take you 
hour, there, take your hour! If yous are in such a hurry, skip off, then, for 
nobody wants you here — if they did yous wouldn’t be found. For you’re 
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the same as yous were undher the British overnment — never where 
yous are wanted! As far as I can see, the Polis as Polis, in this city, is Null 
an’ Void! 

Mrs. Boyle: We'll go, Mary, we'll go; you to see your poor dead 
brother, an’ me to see me poor dead son! 

Mary: I dhread it, mother, I dhread it! 

Mrs. Boyle: | forgot, Mary, I forgot; your poor oul’ selfish mother 
was only thinkin’ of herself. No, no, you mustn’t come — it wouldn't be 
good for you. You go on to me sisther’s an’ I'll face th’ ordeal meself. 
Maybe I didn’t feel sorry enough for Mrs. Tancred when her poor son 
was found as Johnny’s been found now — because he was a Diehard! Ah, 
why didn’t I remember that then he wasn’t a Diehard or a Stater, but only 
a poor dead son! It’s well I remember all that she said — an’ it’s my turn 
to say it now : What was the pain | suffered, Johnny, bringin’ you into the 
world to carry you to your cradle, to the pains I'll suffer carryin’ you out 
0’ the world to bring you to your grave! Mother o’ God, Mother o’ God, 
have pity on us all! Blessed Virgin, where were you when me darlin’ son 
was riddled with bullets, when me darlin’ son was riddled with bullets? 
Sacred Heart 0° Jesus, take away our hearts o’ stone, and give us hearts 0” 
flesh! Take away this murdherin’ hate, an’ give us Thine own eternal 
love! [They all go slowly out. 





[There is a pause; then a sound of shuffling steps on the stairs outside. 
The door opens and Boyle and Joxer, both of them very drunk, enter. | 

Boyle: I’m able to go no farther — Two polis, ey — what were they 
doin’ here, | wondher? — Up to no good, anyhow — an Juno an’ that 
lovely daughter o’ mine with them. (Taking a sixpence from his pocket 
and looking at it) Wan single, solitary tanner left out of all I borreyed — 
(He lets it fall.) The last o’ the Mohicans — The blinds is down, Joxer, 
the blinds is down! 

Joxer: (walking unsteadily across the room, and anchoring at the 
bed). Put all — your throubles — in your oul’ kit-bag — an’ smile — 
smile — smile! 

Boyle: The counthry’ll have to steady itself — it’s goin’ — to hell — 
Where’r all — the chairs — gone to — steady itself, Joxer — Chairs’ll — 
have to — steady themselves — No matther — what any one may — say 
— Irelan’ sober — is Irelan’ — free. 

Joxer: (stretching himself on the bed). Chains — an’ — slaveree — 
that’s a darlin’ motto — a daaarlin’ — motto! 

Boyle: If th’ worst comes — to th’ worse — I can join a — flyin’ — 
column— I done — me bit — in Easther Week — had no business — to 
— be — there — but Captain Boyle’s Captain Boyle! 

Joxer: Breathes there a man with soul — so — de...ad — this — me 
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—0...wn, me nat...ive l...an’! 


Boyle: (subsiding into a sitting position on the floor). Commandant 
Kelly died — in them — arms — Joxer — Tell me Volunteer Butties — 
says he — that — I died for — Irelan’! 

Joxer: D’jever rade Willie — Reilly — an’ his own — Colleen — 
Bawn? It’s a darlin’ story, a daarlin’ story! 


Boyle: I’m telling you — Joxer — th’ whole worl’s — in a terr...ible 
state o’ — chassis! 


CURTAIN 
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SELECTED CRITICISM 
M : the Over- i 

Macbeth can be read as a play about the destructive effects of over- 
ambition, for it is the tragedy of a man whose major flaw is vaulting 
ambition. From the very beginning, Macbeth is depicted as a man of good 
qualities. He is admired, liked and held in high esteem by all those who 
know him. He is described as ‘a valiant cousin’, 'a worthy gentleman’. His 
loyalty to the king leads the latter to call him 'a peerless kinsman’. 

However, the 'peerless kinsman' is dominated by a strong desire to 
succeed to the throne of Scotland, a desire which is brought to surface by 
the witches he encounters on his return from the battle. The realization of 
the first item of the witches’ prophecies helps to ignite Macbeth’s inner 
thoughts. So convinced of the truthfulness of what the witches say, 
Macbeth begins to think of achieving the ‘greatest’, which is succession to 
the throne. This step, however, is not easy to take, for it entails killing 
Duncan, and overcoming any other obstacles set in his way. 

Macbeth seems to be weak-willed and is more influenced by the 
prophecy of the witches than Banquo. 

Before committing the act of murder, Macbeth considers its 
consequences. He admits that ambition is his only motive: " I have no 
spur to prick the sides of my intent , but only vaulting ambition". 
However, there are other motives. There is the prophecy of the witches, 
which has come true in his becoming thane of Cawdor, and there is also 
his wife who is more dangerous than the witches. In considering the act 
of murder, Macbeth thinks of its consequences, both on earth and in 
heaven. He wishes it to be done without having any social or heavenly 
outcome. 

There also other aspects Macbeth takes into consideration: his 


relation to Duncan, his loyalty to the king both as a subject and as a host. 
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However, spurred by his ambition and his wife, he goes forward to 
accomplish the act. Once he commits the act, he realizes the serious 
nature of his crime. It is so bloody that even the 'water of the ocean’ will 
not clean his hand from it. Here, self-torture begins. 

Macbeth, then, discovers that the murder of Duncan is not the end of 
his violent acts; it is just the beginning. He considers the witches' 
prophecy, and finds that it includes an item that fills him with fear- his 
children would not be kings. As a result, he kills Banquo, but fails to have 
his son killed, and his fear never end. 

There are other things which poison his life, and disturb his 
imagination more. His thanes desert him, and his partner of greatness has 
died. It dawns upon him that his star has begun to set, but he clings to the 
prophecy of the witches in order to assure himself of the continuity of his 
legal authority, and when the army of Malcolm enters the city, he 
determines to fight, but in vain. His downfall is inescapable and his head 
is cut off by Macduff and presented to Malcolm. 

Macbeth is, then, a typical Shakespearean tragic hero, who possess a 
towering personality, and is endowed with exceptional qualities, but who 
meets a tragic end because of his unbridled ambition, which is the great 
flaw in his character. Although he commits many wicked crimes, he is 
not a villain. He possess some fine qualities- his conscience, a sense of 
honor and above all his poetic imagination- which excite our sympathy 
and pity for him. 

th ; Contrast 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth are contrasted, and the action is based on this 
contrast, but they have certain qualities in common. Both are fired by the 
same passion of ambition. However, Lady Macbeth's ambition is 
motivated by self-denial. Her whole ambition is for Macbeth, whereas his 


ambition is a selfish kind. 
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The main point of contrast hetween Macbeth and Lady Macbeth is that 
whereas Macbeth is highly imaginative, Lady Macbeth is very practical. 

The main difference between the character of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth is based on the fundamental difference between man and woman. 
In a man emotion rarely exists without thought being exercised on it. Any 
passionate desire, like Macbeth's temptation to murder Duncan in order to 
gain the throne is accompanied by an intellectual discussion of its reasons, 
its difficulties and its consequences. That is to say, every emotion is 
closely counecled with its (thoughts, and every thought is bound with its 
emotions, But in a woman it is not so, If her intellect is dominant, it 
governs her actions alone, without any emotions accompanying it. If her 
passion dominates, it also acts alone. Hence, Lady Macbeth, in the whirl 
of her impulse, sees no objection to the murder of the king. 
Dramatic lrony 
Irony is one of the dramatic devices used by Shakespeare in Macbeth. 
The significance of this device stems from the fact that it denotes a 
certain truth that is misunderstood by one of the characters on the stage, 
but that is clear to the audience. It is an indirect means of commentary 
that deepens the meaning and intensifies it. It helps to arouse the emotion 
of pity in the spectator as he is familiarized with the incidents and the 


situations, which will take place. 


Examples: 

King Duncan's statement “worthiest cousin","peerless kinsman" is 
ironical because the king praises someone who is going to kill him. 
The king's description of the castle as having ‘a pleasant seat’ is 


very ironical. 
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Lady Macbeth's remark that the act of murder is so easy that ‘a 
little water clears us of this deed’ is ironical because it turns out that 
not even ‘all the perfumes of Arabia will...sweeten this little hand’. 
When Macduff asks Rosse about his children whom he had left. 
Rosse answered in an ironical way, misunderstood by Macduff, but 
clear to the audience:' they were at peace’. 

Inf of i 
While the influence of the witches’ prophecies on Macbeth is very great, 
it is clearly shown to be an influence and nothing more. There is no sign 
whatever in the play that Shakespeare meant the action of Mabeth to be 
forced on him by external power. 

The prophecies of the witches are presented as dangerous 
circumstance with which Macbeth has to deal. Macbeth is free in regard 
to them. 

The influence of the witches is clear through the contrast between 
Macbeth and Banquo. Banquo, remains throughout the scene indifferent 
to them. But Macbeth was a guilty man when he heard them. No innocent 
man would have startled, as he did, with a start of fear at the mere 
prophecy of a crown, or have formed thereupon the idea of murder. This 
means that he was tempted only by himself. The witches only announced 
events. The idea of fulfilling it by murder was absolutely his own. They 
are far from having any power over him. 

The words of the witches are fatal to the hero because there is in him 
something which leaps into light at the sound of them. Thus, the effect of 
the witch-scenes helps in heightening and deepening the sense of fear 


which pervades the atmosphere of the tragedy. 


Important Quotations in Macbeth 
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How do we comment on a quotation? 


These words are spoken by.......... (ecicssess WHC. 5s ccrescus 
The importance of these words stem from the fact that they shed light on : 
The theme of............<c» 


1- Banquo "Good sir , why do you start , and seem to fear.... Your favours 
nor your hate”. 

These words are spoken by Banquo to Macbeth after coming from the 
battle. The witches greet Macbeth with the titles 'Thane of Glamis’ , 
'Thane of Cawdor' and 'king of Scotland’ in the future. 

The importance of these words stems from the fact that they shed a great 
deal of light on : 

The character of Macbeth- The character of Banquo 

The method of contrast between Macbeth and Banquo 

It reveals the opinion held by critics that the witches are the 
product of Macbeth's imagination. This opinion is not right because 

when we come back to the scene , we find that even Banquo talks 


to the witches, and asks them to predict his own future. 


2-"There's no art to find the mind's construction in the face: He was a 
gentleman on whom I built an absolute trust”. 

These words are spoken by Duncan to Malcolm when he knows that 
thane Cawdor proves to be unfaithful to him. 

The importance of these words stem from the fact that they shed light on : 
-King Duncan 

-Dramatic irony 


-The theme of deception: appearances are deceptive. 
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"O worthiest cousin ! the sin of my ingratitude even now....all can pay". 
These words are spoken by Duncan to Macbeth when he comes back 
from the battle. 
The importance of these lines stem from the fact that they shed light on: 
-King Duncan -Dramatic irony 

-Macbeth -Deception 
3-Lady Macbeth "They met me in the day of success; and I have learned 
by the perfect'st report....and farewell" 
These words are spoken by Macbeth to Lady Macbeth in the letter he sent 
to her telling her the details of his encounter with the witches. 
The importance of this device stem from the fact that they shed light on 
the relation between Macbeth and Lad Macbeth , and how they are close 
to each other. Throughout the play , he keeps nothing from her. He tells 
her everything. The relationship between them is based on love and 
mutual understanding. 
The Fall of man: Lady Macbeth has a great effect on Mabeth. This 
reminds us of the story of creation when Eve had a great effect on 
Adam. 
The contrast between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
4-Macbeth "If it were done.....on th'other" 
These words are spoken by Macbeth to himself when he thinks about 
killing Duncan. 
The importance of these words 
-The theme of crime and punishment: Man has to pay the price for 
everything he does. Evil recoils upon its doer. 
- Comparison between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
-Macbeth as a tragic hero 
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5-"Still it cried sleep no more......... more!" 

These words are spoken by Macbeth to his wife after his murder of the 
king. 

The importance of these words: 

-The good points in Macbeth 

-Macbeth as a tragic hero. 

-The character of Mabeth 

- Lady Macbeth :"Infirm of purpose...... their guilt" 

These words are spoken by Lady Macbeth to Macbeth when she wants 
Macbeth to go back to the dead king. Macbeth is afraid, but she says to 
him that the dead and the sleeping people are like the pictures. 

The importance of these words : 

Contrast between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 

Irony 

6-Banquo : "Thou has it now , king......... no more" 

These words are spoken by Banquo to himself. 

The importance of these words: 

The passive sides of Banquo's character, and the weakness of 
human nature. These lines help us to evaluate the characters of 

both Banquo and Macduff because though both are good leaders , 

it is Macduff who takes the positive step against Macbeth's tyranny. 
Soliloquy: It is one of the dramatic devices used by Shakespeare in 
Macbeth. The importance of this device stems from the fact that it 

gives shape to the inner thoughts of his characters. 

7-Macbeth "Bring them before us .(The servant goes) 

To be thus is nothing, but to be safely thus :our fears in Banquo....Who's 


there?’ 
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These words are spoken by Macbeth to himself after ascending the 
throne . He is afraid that Banquo's children will be kings. That is to say, 
he wants to control the world from his grave after his death. 

The importance of these lines: 

-Soliloquy. 

- Irony : After getting rid of Banquo , he will be afraid of Macduff. 

- Envy is part and parcel of human nature. 

8-Macbeth: "It will have blood......... night?" 

These words are spoken by Macbeth to Lady Macbeth when he considers 
the consequences of killing Banquo. 

The importance of these words 

These lines shed light on the story of Macbeth. This reminds us of 

his statement "You kill to be killed’. When he kills people, he 
teaches other how to carry the weapons against him. 

Evil recoils upon its doer. 

Tragic hero. 

9-"She should have died hereafter.......... nothing". 

These words are spoken by Macbeth to Seton when he is told that Lady 
Macbeth has died. 

The importance of these words: 

The shortness of human life, and the importance of living in peace 

with others. 

Actions and consequences. 


Tragedy. 
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TEXT 
ACTI 
SCENE L.A desert place. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches 


First Witch 

When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
Second Witch 

When the hurlyburly's done, 
When the battle's lost and won. 
Third Witch 

That will be ere the set of sun. 
First Witch 

Where the place? 

Second Witch 

Upon the heath. 

Third Witch 

There to meet with Macbeth. 
First Witch 

I come, Graymalkin! 

Second Witch 

Paddock calls. 

Third Witch 

Anon. 

ALL 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


Exeunt 
SCENE II. A camp near Forres. 


Alarum within. Enter DUNCAN, MALCOLM, DONALBAIN, LENNOX, with 
Attendants, meeting a bleeding Sergeant 


DUNCAN 

What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

MALCOLM 

This is the sergeant 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
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'Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 

As thou didst leave it. 

Sergeant 

Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald-- 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do swarm upon him--from the western isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied; 

And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Show’d like a rebel's whore: but all's too weak: 
For brave Macbeth--well he deserves that name-- 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel, 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his passage 

Till he faced the slave; 

Which ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 
DUNCAN 

O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 

Sergeant 

As whence the sun ‘gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem'd to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark: 
No sooner justice had with valour arm'd 
Compell'd these skipping kerns to trust their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord surveying vantage, 

With furbish'd arms and new supplies of men 
Began a fresh assault. 

DUNCAN 

Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Sergeant 

Yes; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 

As cannons overcharged with double cracks, so they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorise another Golgotha, 
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I cannot tell. 

But | am faint, my gashes cry for help. 
DUNCAN 

So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 
They smack of honour both. Go get him surgeons. 


Exit Sergeani, aliended 
Who comes here? 
Enter ROSS 


MALCOLM 

The worthy thanc of Ross. 

LENNOX 

What a haste looks through his eyes! So should he look 
That seems to speak things strange. 

ROSS 

God save the king! 

DUNCAN 

Whence camest thou, worthy thane? 

ROSS 

From Fife, great king; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 
With terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 

Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm. 
Curbing his lavish spirit: and, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us. 

DUNCAN 

Great happiness! 

ROSS 

That now 

Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition: 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed at Saint Colme's inch 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 
DUNCAN 

No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest: go pronounce his present death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
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ROSS 

I'll see it done. 

DUNCAN 

What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won. 


Exeunt 
SCENE III. A heath near Forres. 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches 


First Witch 

Where hast thou been, sister? 

Second Witch 

Killing swine. 

Third Witch 

Sister, where thou? 

First Witch 

A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And munch'd, and munch'd, and munch'd:-- 
‘Give me,’ quoth I: 

‘Aroint thee, witch!’ the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master the Tiger: 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do, I'll do, and I'll do. 

Second Witch 

I'll give thee a wind. 

First Witch 

Thou'rt kind. 

Third Witch 

And I another. 

First Witch 

I myself have all the other, 

And the very ports they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 

I’ the shipman's card. 

1 will drain him dry as hay: 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid; 

He shall live a man forbid: 

Weary se'nnights nine times nine 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
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Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 

Look what I have. 

Second Witch 

Show me, show me. 

First Witch 

Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. 


Drum within 


Third Witch 

A drum, a drum! 

Macbeth doth come. 

ALL 

The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about: 

Thrice to thine and thrice to mine 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace! the charm's wound up. 


Enter MACBETH and BANQUO 


MACBETH 

So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
BANQUO 

How far is't call'd to Forres? What are these 

So wither'd and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like the inhabitants o° the carth, 
And yet are on't? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips: you should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are so. 

MACBETH 

Speak, if you can: what are you? 

First Witch 

All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 
Second Witch 

All hail, Macbeth, hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 
Third Witch 

All hail, Macbeth, thou shalt be king hereafter! 
BANQUO 
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Good sir, why do you start; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? I' the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak not. 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favours nor your hate. 

First Witch 

Hail! 

Second Witch 

Hail! 

Third Witch 

Hail! 

First Witch 

Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

Second Witch 

Not so happy, yet much happier. 

Third Witch 

Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none: 

So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 

First Witch 

Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 

MACBETH 

Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more: 

By Sinel's death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 

Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 

With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge you. 


Witches vanish 


BANQUO 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them. Whither are they vanish'd? 
MACBETH 

Into the air; and what seem'd corporal melted 

As breath into the wind. Would they had stay‘d! 
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BANQUO 

Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 

That takes the reason prisoner? 

MACBETH 

Your children shall be kings. 

BANQUO 

You shall be king. 

MACBETH 

And thane of Cawdor too: went it not so? 
BANQUO 

To the selfsame tune and words. Who's here? 


Enter ROSS and ANGUS 


ROSS 

The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 

The news of thy success; and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend 

Which should be thine or his: silenced with that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the selfsame day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 

Came post with post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 

And pour'd them down before him. 

ANGUS 

We are sent 

To give thee from our royal master thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 

Not pay thee. 

ROSS 

And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 

He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 

For it is thine. 

BANQUO 

What, can the devil speak true? 

MACBETH 

The thane of Cawdor lives: why do you dress me 
In borrow'd robes? 

ANGUS 
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Who was the thane lives yet; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combined 
With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not; 
But treasons capital, confess'd and proved, 
Have overthrown him. 

MACBETH 

[Aside] Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 

The greatest is behind. 


To ROSS and ANGUS 
Thanks for your pains. 
To BANQUO 


Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them? 

BANQUO 

That trusted home 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray's 

In deepest consequence. 

Cousins, a word, | pray you. 

MACBETH 

[Aside] Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme.--I thank you, gentlemen. 


Aside 


Cannot be ill, cannot be good: if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings: 
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My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 

Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. 

BANQUO 

Look, how our partner's rapt. 

MACBETH 

{Aside} If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

BANQUO 

New horrors come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 

MACBETH 

[Aside] Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
BANQUO 

Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
MACBETH 

Give me your favour: my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are register'd where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 
Think upon what hath chanced, and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh’'d it, let us speak 

Our free hearts each to other. 

BANQUO 

Very gladly. 

MACBETH 

Till then, enough. Come, friends. 


Exeunt 
SCENE IV. Forres. The palace. 


Flourish. Enter DUNCAN, MALCOLM, DONALBAIN, LENNOX, and 
Attendants 


DUNCAN 

Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 

Those in commission yet return'd? 
MALCOLM 

My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die: who did report 
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That very frankly he confess'd his treasons, 
Implored your highness’ pardon and set forth 
A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 

As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

DUNCAN 

There's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust. 


Enter MACBETH, BANQUO, ROSS, and ANGUS 


O worthiest cousin! 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me: thou art so far before 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
MACBETH 

The service and the loyalty | owe, 

In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 

Is to receive our duties; and our duties 

Are to your throne and state children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

DUNCAN 

Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 

To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me enfold thee 

And hold thee to my heart. 

BANQUO 

There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

DUNCAN 

My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 

In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know 
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We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland; which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 

MACBETH 

The rest is labour, which is not used for you: 
I'll be myself the harbinger and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So humbly take my leave. 

DUNCAN 

My worthy Cawdor! 

MACBETH 

[Aside] The Prince of Cumberland! that is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o'erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


Exit 


DUNCAN 

True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant, 
And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to me. Let's after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 
It is a peerless kinsman. 


Flourish. Exeunt 
SCENE V. Inverness. Macbeth's castle. 


Enter LADY MACBETH, reading a letter 


LADY MACBETH 

'They met me in the day of success: and I have 
learned by the perfectest report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When I burned in desire 
to question them further, they made themselves air, 
into which they vanished. Whiles | stood rapt in 

the wonder of it, came missives from the king, who 
all-hailed me 'Thane of Cawdor;' by which title, 
before, these weird sisters saluted me, and referred 
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me to the coming on of time, with TIail, king that 
shalt be!’ This have | thought good to deliver 

(hee, my dearest pariner of grewlness. thal lhou 
mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being 
ignorant of what greatness is promised thee. Lay it 
to thy heart, and farewell.’ 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 

What thou art promised; yet do T fear thy nature: 

It is too full o° the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst be great; 
Art not without ambiuion, but without 

The illness should attend it: what thou wouldst highly. 
That wouldst thou hohly, wouldsi not play lalse, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou'ldst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries 'Thus thou must do, if thou have it; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone.’ Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown'd withal. 


Enter a Messenger 


What is your tidings? 

Messenger 

The king comes here to-night. 

LADY MACBETH 

Thou'rt mad to say it: 

Is not thy master with him? who, were't so, 
Would have inform'd for preparation, 
Messenger 

So please you, it is true: our thane is coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

LADY MACBETH 

Give him tending; 

He brings great news. 


Exit Messenger 


The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
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Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 

Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood; 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry ‘Hold, hold!’ 


Enter MACBETH 


Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 

This ignorant present, and I feel now 

The future in the instant. 

MACBETH 

My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

LADY MACBETH 

And when goes hence? 

MACBETH 

To-morrow, as he purposes. 

LADY MACBETH 

O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under't. He that's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 

This night's great business into my dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom, 
MACBETH 

We will speak further. 

LADY MACBETH 
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Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me. 


Exeunt 
SCENE VI. Before Macbeth's castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter DUNCAN, MALCOLM, DONALBAIN, 
BANQUO, LENNOX, MACDUFF, ROSS, ANGUS, and Attendants 


DUNCAN 

This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 

BANQUO 

This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate. 


Enter LADY MACBETH 


DUNCAN 

See, see, our honour'd hostess! 

The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God 'ild us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

LADY MACBETH 

All our service 

In every point twice done and then done double 
Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: for those of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 

We rest your hermits. 

DUNCAN 

Where's the thane of Cawdor? 

We coursed him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well; 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
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To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guest to-night. 

LADY MACBETH 

Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 
Still to return your own, 

DUNCAN 

Give me your hand; 

Conduct me to mine host: we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. 


Exeunt 
SCENE VII. Macbeth's castle. 


Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes and 
service, and pass over the stage. Then enter MACBETH 


MACBETH 

If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly: if the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'ld jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust; 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
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That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself 

And falls on the other. 


Enter LADY MACBETH 


How now! what news? 

LADY MACBETH 

He has almost supp'd: why have you left the chamber? 
MACBETH 

Hath he ask'd for me? 

LADY MACBETH 

Know you not he has? 

MACBETH 

We will proceed no further in this business: 

He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

LADY MACBETH 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At what it did so freely? From this time 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and valour 

As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem, 

Letting 'I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage? 

MACBETH 

Prithee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. 

LADY MACBETH 

What beast was't, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
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How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’'d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

MACBETH 

If we should fail? 

LADY MACBETH 

We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep-- 
Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him--his two chamberlains 

Will I with wine and wassail so convince 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

A limbeck only: when in swinish sleep 

Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 

His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell? 

MACBETH 

Bring forth men-children only; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber and used their very daggers, 
That they have done't? 

LADY MACBETH 

Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death? 

MACBETH 

I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 


Exeunt 
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ACT I 
SCENE I. Court of Macbeth's castle. 


Enter BANQUO, and FLEANCE bearing a torch before him 


BANQUO 

How goes the night, boy? 

FLEANCE 

The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
BANQUO 

And she goes down at twelve. 

FLEANCE 

I take't, 'tis later, sir. 

BANQUO 

Hold, take my sword. There's husbandry in heaven; 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too, 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep: merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! 


Enter MACBETH, and a Servant with a torch 


Give me my sword. 

Who's there? 

MACBETH 

A friend. 

BANQUO 

What, sir, not yet at rest? The king's a-bed: 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices. 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

MACBETH 

Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to defect; 
Which else should free have wrought. 
BANQUO 

All's well. 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show'd some truth. 
MACBETH 

I think not of them: 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
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We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 

BANQUO 

At your kind'st leisure. 

MACBETH 

If you shall cleave to my consent, when 'tis, 
It shall make honour for you. 

BANQUO 

So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 

My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell'd. 

MACBETH 

Good repose the while! 

BANQUO 

Thanks, sir: the like to you! 


Exeunt BANQUO and FLEANCE 


MACBETH 
Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 


Exit Servant 


Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest; | see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. There's no such thing: 
It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one halfworld 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither'd murder, 
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Alarum’'d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose how's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles | threat, he lives: 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 


A bell rings 


I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 


Exit 
SCENE II. The same. 


Enter LADY MACBETH 


LADY MACBETH 

That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold; 
What hath quench'd them hath given me fire. 
Hark! Peace! 

It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern'st good-night. He is about it: 
The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores: I have drugg'd 
their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 

MACBETH 

[Within] Who's there? what, ho! 

LADY MACBETH 

Alack, I am afraid they have awaked, 

And 'tis not done. The attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready; 
He could not miss 'em. Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I had done't. 


Enter MACBETH 


My husband! 
MACBETH 
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I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
LADY MACBETH 

I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak? 

MACBETH 

When? 

LADY MACBETH 

Now. 

MACBETH 

As I descended? 

LADY MACBETH 

Ay. 

MACBETH 

Hark! 

Who lies i' the second chamber? 

LADY MACBETH 

Donalbain. 

MACBETH 

This is a sorry sight. 


Looking on his hands 


LADY MACBETH 

A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
MACBETH 

There's one did laugh in's sleep, and one cried 
"Murder!’ 

That they did wake each other: I stood and heard them: 
But they did say their prayers, and address'd them 
Again to sleep. 

LADY MACBETH 

There are two lodged together, 

MACBETH 

One cried 'God bless us!’ and ‘Amen’ the other; 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, | could not say 'Amen,' 
When they did say ‘God bless us!’ 

LADY MACBETH 

Consider it not so deeply. 

MACBETH 

But wherefore could not I pronounce 'Amen'? 

I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ 

Stuck in my throat. 

LADY MACBETH 
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These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 
MACBETH 

Methought I heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep’, the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast,-- 

LADY MACBETH 

What do you mean? 

MACBETH 

Still it cried ‘Sleep no more!’ to all the house: 
‘Glamis hath murder'd sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 
LADY MACBETH 

Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 

So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there: go carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

MACBETH 

I'll go no more: 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 

Look on't again I dare not. 

LADY MACBETH 

Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal; 

For it must seem their guilt. 


Exit. Knocking within 


MACBETH 

Whence is that knocking? 

How is't with me, when every noise appals me? 
What hands are here? ha! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas in incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 
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Re-enter LADY MACBETH 


LADY MACBETH 
My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 


Knocking within 


I hear a knocking 

At the south entry: retire we to our chamber; 
A little water clears us of this deed: 

How easy is it, then! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. 


Knocking within 


Hark! more knocking. 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts. 

MACBETH 

To know my deed, 'twere best not know myself. 


Knocking within 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst! 
Exeunt 

SCENE IIL. The same. 


Knocking within. Enter a Porter 


Porter 

Here's a knocking indeed! If a 

man were porter of hell-gate, he should have 
old turning the key. 


Knocking within 


Knock, 

knock, knock! Who's there, i’ the name of 
Beelzebub? Here's a farmer, that hanged 
himself on the expectation of plenty: come in 
time; have napkins enow about you; here 
you'll sweat for't. 
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Knocking within 


Knock, 

knock! Who's there, in the other devil's 

name? Faith, here's an equivocator, that could 
swear in both the scales against either scale; 
who committed treason enough for God's sake, 
yet could not equivocate to heaven: O, come 
in, equivocator, 


Knocking within 


Knock, 

knock, knock! Who's there? Faith, here's an 
English tailor come hither, for stealing out of 
a l‘rench hose: come in, tailor; here you may 
Toast Your goose. 


Knocking within 


Knock, 

knock: never al quiet! What are you? But 
this place is too cold for hell. [ll devil-porter 
it no further: | had thought to have Iet in 
some of all professions that go the primrose 
way to the everlasting bonfire. 


Knocking within 

Anon, anon! I pray you, remember the porter. 
Opens the gate 

Enter MACDUFF and LENNOX 


MACDUFF 

Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 

That you do lie so late? 

Porter 

‘Faith sir, we were carousing till the 

second cock: and drink, sir, is a great 

provoker of three things. 

MACDUFF 

What three things does drink especially provoke? 
Porter 
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Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and 

urine. Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes; 
it provokes the desire, but it takes 

away the performance: therefore, much drink 
may be said to be an equivocator with lechery: 
it makes him, and it mars him; it sets 

him on, and it takes him off; it persuades him, 
and disheartens him; makes him stand to, and 
not stand to; in conclusion, equivocates him 

in a sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaves him. 
MACDUFF 

I believe drink gave thee the lie last night. 
Porter 

That it did, sir, i' the very throat on 

me: but I requited him for his lie; and, I 

think, being too strong for him, though he took 
up my legs sometime, yet I made a shift to cast 
him. 

MACDUFF 

Is thy master stirring? 


Enter MACBETH 


Our knocking has awaked him; here he comes. 
LENNOX 

Good morrow, noble sir. 

MACBETH 

Good morrow, both. 

MACDUFF 

Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 
MACBETH 

Not yet. 

MACDUFF 

He did command me to call timely on him: 
I have almost slipp'd the hour. 
MACBETH 

I'll bring you to him. 

MACDUFF 

I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet ‘tis one. 

MACBETH 

The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 

MACDUFF 
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I'll make so bold to call, 
For ‘tis my limited service. 


Exit 


LENNOX 

Goes the king hence to-day? 

MACBETH 

He does: he did appoint so. 

LENNOX 

The night has been unruly: where we lay. 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' the air; strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confused events 

New hatch'd to the woeful time: the obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 

MACBETH 

‘Twas a rough night. 

LENNOX 

My young remembrance cannot parallel 

A fellow to it. 


Re-enter MACDUFF 


MACDUFF 

O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee! 
MACBETH LENNOX 

What's the matter. 

MACDUFF 

Confusion now hath made his masterpiece! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building! 

MACBETH 

What is 't you say? the life’? 

LENNOX 

Mean you his majesty? 

MACDUFF 

Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon: do not bid me speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 
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Exeunt MACBETH and LENNOX 


Awake, awake! 

Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! up, up, and see 

The great doom's image! Malcolm! Banquo! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror! Ring the bell. 


Bell rings 
Enter LADY MACBETH 


LADY MACBETH 

What's the business, 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, speak! 
MACDUFF 

O gentle lady, 

‘Tis not for you to hear what I can speak: 
The repetition, in a woman's ear, 

Would murder as it fell. 


Enter BANQUO 


O Banquo, Banquo, 

Our royal master 's murder'd! 

LADY MACBETH 

Woe, alas! 

What, in our house? 

BANQUO 

Too cruel any where. 

Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And say it is not so. 


Re-enter MACBETH and LENNOX, with ROSS 


MACBETH 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had lived a blessed time: for, from this instant, 
There 's nothing serious in mortality: 

All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; 
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The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter MALCOLM and DONALBAIN 


DONALBAIN 

What is amiss? 

MACBETH 

You are, and do not know't: 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd; the very source of it is stopp'd. 
MACDUFF 

Your royal father 's murder'd. 

MALCOLM 

O, by whom? 

LENNOX 

Those of his chamber, as it seem'd, had done 't: 
Their hands and faces were an badged with blood; 
So were their daggers, which unwiped we found 
Upon their pillows: 

They stared, and were distracted; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

MACBETH 

O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 

That | did kill them. 

MACDUFF 

Wherefore did you so? 

MACBETH 

Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man: 

The expedition my violent love 

Outrun the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood: 

And his gash'd stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin's wasteful entrance: there, the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore: who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make 's love kno wn? 

LADY MACBETH 

Help me hence, ho! 

MACDUFF 

Look to the lady. 

MALCOLM 
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[Aside to DONALBAIN] Why do we hold our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ours? 
DONALBAIN 

| Aside to MALCOLM] What should be spoken here, 
where our fate, 

Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us? 

Let's away; 

Our leurs ure not yet brew'd, 

MALCOLM 

|Aside to DONALBAIN] Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 

BANQUO 

Look to the lady: 


LADY MACBETH is carried out 


And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us: 
In the great hand of God I stand; and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 

Of treasonous malice. 

MACDUFF 

And so do L. 

ALL 

So all. 

MACBETH 

Let's briefly put on manly readiness, 

And meet i the hall together. 

ALL 

Well contented. 


Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 


MALCOLM 

What will you do? Let's not consort with them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 

Which the false man does easy. I'll to England. 
DONALBAIN 

To Ireland, I; our separated fortune 

Shall keep us both the safer: where we are, 
There's daggers in men's smiles: the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 

MALCOLM 
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This murderous shaft that's shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 

Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away: there's warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there's no mercy left. 


Exeunt 
SCENE IV. Outside Macbeth's castle. 


Enter ROSS and an old Man 


Old Man 

Threescore and ten I can remember well: 

Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

ROSS 

Ah, good father, 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock, 'tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp: 
Is't night's predominance, or the day's shame, 

That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 

When living light should kiss it? 

Old Man | 

"Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday last, 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

ROSS 

And Duncan's horses--a thing most strange and certain-- 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old Man 

'Tis said they eat each other. 

ROSS 

They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes 

That look'd upon't. Here comes the good Macduff. 


Enter MACDUFF 


How goes the world, sir, now? 
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MACDUFF 

Why, see you not? 

ROSS 

Is't known who did this more than bloody deed? 
MACDUFF 

Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

ROSS 

Alas, the day! 

What good could they pretend? 

MACDUFF 

They were suborn'd: 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's two sons, 
Are stol'n away and fled; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

ROSS 

'Gainst nature still! 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 

Thine own life's means! Then 'tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 
MACDUFF 

He is already named, and gone to Scone 

To be invested. 

ROSS 

Where is Duncan's body? 

MACDUFF 

Carried to Colmekill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

ROSS 

Will you to Scone? 

MACDUFF 

No, cousin, I'll to Fife. 

ROSS 

Well, I will thither. 

MACDUFF 

Well, may you see things well done there: adieu! 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 
ROSS 

Farewell, father. 

Old Man 

God's benison go with you; and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes! 


Exeunt 
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ACT Ill 
SCENE L. Forres. The palace. 


Enter BANQUO 


BANQUO 

Thou hast it now: king, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promised, and, I fear, 
Thou play'dst most foully for't: yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them-- 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine-- 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope? But hush! no more. 


Sennet sounded. Enter MACBETH, as king, LADY MACBETH, as queen, 
LENNOX, ROSS, Lords, Ladies, and Attendants 


MACBETH 

Here's our chief guest. 

LADY MACBETH 

If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 

And all-thing unbecoming. 

MACBETH 

To-night we hold a solemn supper sir, 

And I'll request your presence. 

BANQUO 

Let your highness 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 

For ever knit. 

MACBETH 

Ride you this afternoon? 

BANQUO 

Ay, my good lord. 

MACBETH 

We should have else desired your good advice, 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous, 
In this day's council; but we'll take to-morrow. 
Is't far you ride? 

BANQUO 
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As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

"Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the better, 
I mus! become a borrower of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. 

MACBETH 

Fail not our feast. 

BANQUO 

My lord. T will not. 

MACBETH 

We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd 

In England and in Ireland, nol confessing 

‘Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invcution: but of that to-morrow, 
When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse: adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
BANQUO 

Ay, my good lord: our time does call upon 's. 
MACBETH 

I wish your horses swift and sure of foot; 

And so I do commend you to their backs. Farewell. 


Exit BANQUO 


Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night: to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone: while then, God be with you! 


Exeunt all but MACBETH, and an attendant 


Sirrah, a word with you: attend those men 
Our pleasure? 

ATTENDANT 

They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 
MACBETH 

Bring them before us. 


Exit Attendant 


To be thus is nothing; 

But to be safely thus.--Our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be fear'd: 'tis much he dares; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
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He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear: and, under him, 

My Genius is rebuked; as, it is said, 

Mark Antony's was by Caesar. He chid the sisters 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him: then prophet-like 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If 't be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I filed my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come fate into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance! Who's there! 


Re-enter Attendant, with two Murderers 
Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 
Exit Attendant 


Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 

First Murderer 

It was, so please your highness. 

MACBETH 

Well then, now 

Have you consider'd of my speeches? Know 

That it was he in the times past which held you 

So under fortune, which you thought had been 

Our innocent self: this I made good to you 

In our last conference, pass'd in probation with you, 
How you were borne in hand, how cross‘d, 

the instruments, 

Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 

Say ‘Thus did Banquo. 

First Murderer 

You made it known to us. 

MACBETH 
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I did so, and went further, which is now 

Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature 
That you can let this go? Are you so gospell'd 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave 
And beggar’'d yours for ever? 

First Murderer 

We are men, my liege. 

MACBETH 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition. from the bill 

That writes them all alike: and so of men. 
Now, if you have a station in the file, 

Not i' the worst rank of manhood, say 't; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

Second Murderer 

I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 

I do to spite the world. 

First Murderer 

And I another 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would set my lie on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on't. 

MACBETH 

Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 

Both Murderers 

True, my lord. 

MACBETH 
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So is he mine; and in such bloody distance, 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near'st of life: and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who | myself struck down; and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance do make love, 
Masking the business from the common cyc 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

Second Murderer 

We shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us. 

First Murderer 

Though our lives-- 

MACBETH 

Your spirits shine through you. Within this hour at most 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves; 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, 
The moment on't; for't must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace; always thought 
That I require a clearness: and with him-- 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the work-- 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart: 
I'll come to you anon. 

Both Murderers 

We are resolved, my lord. 

MACBETH 

I'll call upon you straight: abide within. 


Exeunt Murderers 


It is concluded. Banquo, thy soul's flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 


Exit 
SCENE IL. The palace. 


Enter LADY MACBETH and a Servant 
LADY MACBETH 
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Is Banquo gone from court? 

Servant 

Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 
LADY MACBETH 

Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

Servant 

Madam, | will. 


Exit 


LADY MACBETH 

Nought's had, all's spent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 
‘Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter MACBETH 


How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard: what's done is done. 
MACBETH 

We have scotch'd the snake, not kill'd it: 

She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the 
worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further. 

LADY MACBETH 

Come on; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks: 

Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night. 
MACBETH 
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So shall I, love; and so, I pray, be you: 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue: 
Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Disguising what they are. 

LADY MACBETH 

You must leave this. 

MACBETH 

O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 

Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
LADY MACBETH 

But in them nature's copy's not eterne. 
MACBETH 

There's comfort yet; they are assailable; 

Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister'd flight, ere to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

LADY MACBETH 

What's to be done? 

MACBETH 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale! Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; 
While night's black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Thou marvell'st at my words: but hold thee still; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 
So, prithee, go with me. 


Exeunt 
SCENE IIL A park near the palace. 


Enter three Murderers 


First Murderer 
But who did bid thee join with us? 
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‘Third Murderer 

Macbeth. 

Second Murderer 

Ile needs not our mistrust. since he delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do 

To the direction just, 

First Murderer 

Then stand with us. 

‘The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

Third Murderer 

JJark! | hear horses. 

BANQUO 

[Within] Give us a light there, ho! 

Second Murderer 

Then 'tis he: the rest 

That are within the note of expectation 
Already are i’ the court. 

First Murderer 

His horses go about. 

Third Murderer 

Almost a mile: but he does usually, 

So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Second Murderer 

A light, a light! 


Enter BANQUO, and FLEANCE with a torch 


Third Murderer 

"Tis he. 

First Murderer 
Stand to't. 

BANQUO 

It will be rain to-night. 
First Murderer 

Let it come down. 


They set upon BANQUO 


BANQUO 
O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave! 
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Dies. FLEANCE escapes 


Third Murderer 

Who did strike out the light? 

First Murderer 

Wast not the way? 

Third Murderer 

There's but one down; the son is fled. 
Second Murderer 

We have lost 

Best half of our affair. 

First Murderer 

Well, let's away, and say how much is done. 


Exeunt 
SCENE IV. The same. Hall in the palace. 


A banquet prepared. Enter MACBETH, LADY MACBETH, ROSS, 
LENNOX, Lords, and Attendants 


MACBETH 

You know your own degrees; sit down: at first 
And last the hearty welcome. 

Lords 

Thanks to your majesty. 

MACBETH 

Ourself will mingle with society, 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 
We will require her welcome. 

LADY MACBETH 

Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends: 
For my heart speaks they are welcome, 


First Murderer appears at the door 


MACBETH 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts’ thanks. 
Both sides are even: here I'll sit i’ the midst: 

Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink a measure 
The table round. 


Approaching the door 
There's blood on thy face. 
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First Murderer 

‘Tis Banquo's then. 

MACBETH 

'Tis better thee without than he within. 

Is he dispatch'd? 

First Murderer 

My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 
MACBETH 

Thou art the best o' the cut-throats: yet he’s good 
That did the like for Fleance: if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

First Murderer 

Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scaped. 

MACBETH 

Then comes my fit again: I had else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air: 

But now I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's safe? 
First Murderer 

Ay, my good lord: safe in a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head; 

The least a death to nature. 

MACBETH 

Thanks for that: 

There the grown serpent lies; the worm that's fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for the present. Get thee gone: to-morrow 
We'll hear, ourselves, again. 


Exit Murderer 


LADY MACBETH 

My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while ‘tis a-making, 
'Tis given with welcome: to feed were best at home; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

MACBETH 

Sweet remembrancer! 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both! 

LENNOX 
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May't please your highness sit. 
The GHOST OF BANQUO enters, and sits in MACBETH's place 


MACBETH 

Here had we now our country’s honour roof d, 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present; 
Who may | rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance! 

ROSS 

His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please't your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 
MACBETH 

The table's full. 

LENNOX 

Here is a place reserved, sir. 

MACBETH 

Where? 

LENNOX 

Here, my good lord. What is't that moves your highness? 
MACBETH 

Which of you have done this? 

Lords 

What, my good lord? 

MACBETH 

Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 

Thy gory locks at me. 

ROSS 

Gentlemen, rise: his highness is not well. 
LADY MACBETH 

Sit, worthy friends; my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep seat: 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 

He will again be well: if much you note him, 
You shall offend him and extend his passion: 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man? 
MACBETH 

Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

LADY MACBETH 

O proper stuff! 

This is the very painting of your fear: 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts, 
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Impostors to true fear, would well become 

A woman's story at a winter's fire, 

Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces? When all's done, 
You look but on a stool. 

MACBETH 

Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! 

how say you? 

Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speak too, 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 

Shall be the maws of kites. 


GHOST OF BANQUO vanishes 


LADY MACBETH 

What, quite unmann’d in folly? 

MACBETH 

If I stand here, I saw him. 

LADY MACBETH 

Fie, for shame! 

MACBETH 

Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal; 

Ay, and since too, murders have been pertorm'd 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would dic, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools: this is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

LADY MACBETH 

My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

MACBETH 

I do forget. 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends, 

I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 

To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then I'll sit down. Give me some wine; fill full. 

I drink to the general joy o' the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to all. 

Lords 
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Our duties, and the pledge. 
Re-enter GHOST OF BANQUO 


MACBETH 

Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with! 

LADY MACBETH 

Think of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of custom: ‘tis no other; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
MACBETH 

What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! 


GHOST OF BANQUO vanishes 


Why, so: being gone, 

I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 

LADY MACBETH 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. 

MACBETH 

Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 

Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 

When now I think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine is blanched with fear. 

ROSS 

What sights, my lord? 

LADY MACBETH 

I pray you, speak not; he grows worse and worse; 
Question enrages him. At once, good night: 
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Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 

LENNOX 

Good night; and better health 

Attend his majesty! 

LADY MACBETH 

A kind good night to all! 


Exeunt all but MACBETH and LADY MACBETH 


MACBETH 

It will have blood; they say, blood will have blood: 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak; 
Augurs and understood relations have 

By magot-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood. What is the night? 
LADY MACBETH 

Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 
MACBETH 

How say'st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 

LADY MACBETH 

Did you send to him, sir? 

MACBETH 

I hear it by the way; but I will send: 

There's not a one of them but in his house 

I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow, 

And betimes | will, to the weird sisters: 

More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good, 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 

Stepp'd in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann'd. 
LADY MACBETH 

You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
MACBETH 

Come, we'll to sleep. My strange and self-abuse 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard use: 

We are yet but young in deed. 


Exeunt 


SCENE V. A Heath. 
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thunder. Enter the three Witches meeting HECATE 
First Witch 

Why, how now, [lecate! you look angerly. 
HECATE 

Have T not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucy and overbold? Llow did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 

Tn riddles and alTairs of death: 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contnyer of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now: get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron 

Mect me i' the morning: thither he 

Will come to know his destiny: 

Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and every thing beside. 
Tam Lor the air: this night I'll spend 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 

Great business must be wrought ere noon: 
Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound, 
Tl catch 11 ere it come lo ground: 

And that distill'd by magic slcights 

Shall raise such artificial sprites 

As by the strength of their illusion 

Shall draw him on to his contusion: 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
He hopes ‘bove wisdom, grace and fear: 
And you all know, security 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 


Music and a song within: 'Come away, come away,' & c 


Hark! I am call'd; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 
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Exit 


First Witch 
Come, let's make haste; she'll soon be back again. 


Exeunt 
SCENE VI. Forres. The palace. 


Enter LENNOX and another Lord 


LENNOX 

My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can interpret further: only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne. The 
gracious Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he was dead: 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 
Whom, you may say, if't please you, Fleance kill'd, 
For Fleance fled: men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 

It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 

How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not straight 
In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 

That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep? 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 
For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive 

To hear the men deny't. So that, I say, 

He has borne all things well: and I do think 
That had he Duncan's sons under his key-- 

As, an't please heaven, he shall not--they 
should find 

What 'twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 
But, peace! for from broad words and ‘cause he fail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear 
Macduff lives in disgrace: sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord 

The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth 
Lives in the English court, and is received 

Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 

Takes from his high respect: thither Macduff 

Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
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To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward: 
That, by the help of these--with Him above 
To ratify the work--we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours: 
All which we pine for now: and this report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 

Prepares for some attempt of war. 

LENNOX 

Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord 

He did: and with an absolute 'Sir, not I,’ 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 

And hums, as who should say 'You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ 

LENNOX 

And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England and unfold 

His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed! 

Lord 

I'll send my prayers with him. 


Exeunt 
ACTIV 
SCENE I. A cavern. In the middle, a boiling cauldron. 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches 


First Witch 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 
Second Witch 

Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined. 
Third Witch 

Harpier cries 'Tis time, ‘tis time. 
First Witch 

Round about the cauldron go; 

In the poison’d entrails throw. 
Toad, that under cold stone 

Days and nights has thirty-one 
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Swelter'd venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot. 
ALL 

Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Second Witch 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork and blind-worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg and owlet's wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
ALL 

Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Third Witch 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digg'd i’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Silver'd in the moon's eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar's lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab: 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
ALL 

Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Second Witch 

Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter HECATE to the other three Witches 


HECATE 

O well done! I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains; 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
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Live elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 


Music and a song: 'Black spirits,’ & ¢ 
HECATE retires 


Second Witch 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes, 
Open. locks. 

Whoever knocks! 


Enter MACBETH 


MACBETH 

How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is't you do? 

ALL 

A deed without a name. 

MACBETH 

I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
Howe'er you come to know it, answer me: 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down: 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the treasure 
Of nature's germens tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken; answer me 

To what I ask you. 

First Witch 

Speak. 

Second Witch 

Demand. 

Third Witch 

We'll answer. 

First Witch 

Say, if thou'dst rather hear it from our mouths, 
Or from our masters? 

MACBETH 

Call ‘em; let me see ‘em. 

First Witch 
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Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

ALL 

Come, high or low; 

Thyself and office deftly show! 


Thunder. First Apparition: an armed Head 


MACBETH 

Tell me, thou unknown power,-- 

First Witch 

He knows thy thought: 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 

First Apparition 

Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me. Enough. 


Descends 


MACBETH 

Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks; 
Thou hast harp'd my fear aright: but one 

word more,-- 

First Witch 

He will not be commanded: here's another, 
More potent than the first. 


Thunder. Second Apparition: A bloody Child 


Second Apparition 

Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 

MACBETH 

Had I three ears, I'ld hear thee. 

Second Apparition 

Be bloody, bold, and resolute: laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 


Descends 
MACBETH 


Then live, Macduff: what need I fear of thee? 
But yet I'll make assurance double sure, 
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And take a bond of fate: thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 


Thunder. Third Apparition: a Child crowned, with a tree in his hand 


What is this 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? 

ALL 

Listen, but speak not to't. 

Third Apparition 

Be lion-mettled, proud; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 


Descends 


MACBETH 

That will never be 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! good! 
Rebellion's head, rise never till the wood 

Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 

To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much: shall Banquo's issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 

ALL 

Seek to know no more. 

MACBETH 

I will be satisfied: deny me this, 

And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know. 
Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is this? 


Hautboys 


First Witch 
Show! 

Second Witch 
Show! 
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Third Witch 

Show! 

ALL 

Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 
Come like shadows, so depart! 


A show of Eight Kings, the last with a glass in his hand; GHOST OF 
BANQUO following 


MACBETH 

Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo: down! 

Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. And thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 

A third is like the former, Filthy hags! 

Why do you show me this? A fourth! Start, eyes! 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 
Another yet! A seventh! I'll see no more: 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more; and some I see 
That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry: 
Horrible sight! Now, I see, ‘tis true; 

For the blood-bolter’'d Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. 


Apparitions vanish 


What, is this so? 

First Witch 

Ay, sir, all this is so: but why 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites, 
And show the best of our delights: 

I'll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round: 
That this great king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 


Music. The witches dance and then vanish, with HECATE 


MACBETH 

Where are they? Gone? Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! 

Come in, without there! 


Enter LENNOX 
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LENNOX 

What's your grace's will? 

MACBETH 

Saw you the weird sisters? 

LENNOX 

No, my lord. 

MACBETH 

Came they not by you? 

LENNOX 

No, indeed, my lord. 

MACBETH 

Infected be the air whereon they ride; 

And damn'd all those that trust them! I did hear 
The galloping of horse: who was't came by? 
LENNOX 

'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 

MACBETH 

Fled to England! 

LENNOX 

Ay, my good lord. 

MACBETH 

Time, thou anticipatest my dread exploits: 

The flighty purpose never is o'ertook 

Unless the deed go with it; from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done: 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do before this purpose cool. 

But no more sights!--Where are these gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are. 


Exeunt 
SCENE IL. Fife. Macduff's castle. 


Enter LADY MACDUFF, her Son, and ROSS 


LADY MACDUFF 
What had he done, to make him fly the land? 
ROSS 
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You must have patience, madam. 

LADY MACDUFF 

He had none: 

His flight was madness: when our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

ROSS 

You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 

LADY MACDUFF 

Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His mansion and his titles in a place 

From whence himself does fly? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch: for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 

All is the fear and nothing is the love; 

As little is the wisdom, where the flight 

So runs against all reason. 

ROSS 

My dearest coz, 

I pray you, school yourself: but for your husband, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 

The fits o' the season. | dare not speak 

much further; 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves, when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 
Blessing upon you! 

LADY MACDUFF 

Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherless. 

ROSS 

I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 

It would be my disgrace and your discomfort: 

I take my leave at once. 


Exit 


LADY MACDUFF 
Sirrah, your father's dead; 
And what will you do now? How will you live? 
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Son 

As birds do, mother. 

LADY MACDUFF 

What, with worms and flies? 

Son 

With what I get, I mean; and so do they. 
LADY MACDUFF 

Poor bird! thou'ldst never fear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 

Son 

Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 
LADY MACDUFF 

Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do for a father? 
Son 

Nay, how will you do for a husband? 

LADY MACDUFF 

Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 

Son 

Then you'll buy ‘em to sell again. 

LADY MACDUFF 

Thou speak’st with all thy wit: and yet, i’ faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son 

Was my father a traitor, mother? 

LADY MACDUFF 

Ay, that he was. 

Son 

What is a traitor? 

LADY MACDUFF 

Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son 

And be all traitors that do so? 

LADY MACDUFF 

Every one that does so is a traitor, and must be hanged. 
Son 

And must they all be hanged that swear and lie? 
LADY MACDUFF 

Every one. 

Son 

Who must hang them? 

LADY MACDUFF 

Why, the honest men. 

Son 
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Then the liars and swearers are fools, 

for there are liars and swearers enow to beat 
the honest men and hang up them. 

LADY MACDUFF 

Now, God help thee, poor monkey! 

But how wilt thou do for a father? 

Son 

If he were dead, you'ld weep for 

him: if you would not, it were a good sign 
that I should quickly have a new father. 
LADY MACDUFF 

Poor prattler, how thou talk'st! 


Enter a Messenger 


Messenger 

Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

I doubt some danger does approach you nearly: 

If you will take a homely man's advice, 

Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks, [ am too savage; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you! 
I dare abide no longer. 


Exit 


LADY MACDUFF 

Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 

I am in this earthly world; where to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas, 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say I have done no harm? 


Enter Murderers 


What are these faces? 

First Murderer 

Where is your husband? 

LADY MACDUFF 

I hope, in no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 
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First Murderer 

He's a traitor. 

Son 

‘Thou Liest, thou shag-hair'd villain! 
First Murderer 

What, you egg! 


Stabbing him 


Young Iry of treachery! 
Son 

He has kill’d me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you! 


Dies 
Exit LADY MACDUFYF, crying 'Murder!' Exeunt Murderers, following her 
SCENE III. England. Before the King's palace. 


Enter MALCOLM and MACDUFF 


MALCOLM 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

MACDUFF 

Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fall'n birthdom: each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 

As if it felt with Scotland and yell'd out 

Like syllable of dolour. 

MALCOLM 

What I believe I'll wail, 

What know believe, and what I can redress, 

As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 

What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought honest: you have loved him well. 
He hath not touch’d you yet. am young; 

but something 

You may deserve of him through me, and wisdom 
To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb 

To appease an angry god. 

MACDUFF 
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I am not treacherous. 

MALCOLM 

But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 

In an imperial charge. But I shall crave 

your pardon; 

That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose: 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell; 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 

MACDUFF 

I have lost my hopes. 

MALCOLM 

Perchance even there where I did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child, 
Those precious motives, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking? I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 

But mine own safeties. You may be rightly just, 
Whatever I shall think. 

MACDUFF 

Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

Great tyranny! lay thou thy basis sure, 

For goodness dare not cheque thee: wear thou 
thy wrongs; 

The title is affeer'd! Fare thee well, lord: 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 

For the whole space that's in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. 

MALCOLM 

Be not offended: 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gash 

Is added to her wounds: I think withal 

There would be hands uplifted in my right; 

And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands: but, for all this, 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 

More suffer and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

MACDUFF 
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What should he be? 

MALCOLM 

It is myself I mean: in whom I know 

All the particulars of vice so grafted 

That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 

With my confineless harms. 

MACDUFF 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

MALCOLM 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name; but there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust, and my desire 

All continent impediments would o'erbear 
That did oppose my will: better Macbeth 

Than such an one to reign. 

MACDUFF 

Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 

The untimely emptying of the happy throne 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 

To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough: there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 

As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclined. 

MALCOLM 

With this there grows 

In my most ill-composed affection such 

A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels and this other's house: 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 

To make me hunger more; that I should forge 
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Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 

MACDUFF 

This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will. 

Of your mere own: all these are portable, 

With other graces weigh'd. 

MALCOLM 

But I have none: the king-becoming graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 

In the division of each several crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. 

MACDUFF 

O Scotland, Scotland! 

MALCOLM 

If such a one be fit to govern, speak: 

I am as I have spoken. 

MACDUFF 

Fit to govern! 

No, not to live, O nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter'd, 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 

By his own interdiction stands accursed, 

And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king: the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she lived. Fare thee well! 

These evils thou repeat'st upon thyself 

Have banish'd me from Scotland. O my breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 

MALCOLM 

Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 

Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
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To thy good truth and honour, Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Intu his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste: but God above 

Deal between thee and me! for even now 

[ put myself to thy direction, and 

Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 

The taints and blames T laid upon myself, 

or strangers to my nature. | am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fellow and delight 

No less in truth than life: my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself: what I am truly, 

Is thine and my poor country's to command: 
Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 
Already at a point, was setting forth. 

Now we'll together; and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent? 
MACDUFF 

Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
‘Tis hard to reconcile. 


Enter a Doctor 


MALCOLM 

Well; more anon.--Comes the king forth, I pray you? 
Doctor 

Ay, sir; there are a crew of wretched souls 

That stay his cure: their malady convinces 

The great assay of art; but at his touch-- 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand-- 

They presently amend. 

MALCOLM 

I thank you, doctor. 


Exit Doctor 


MACDUFF 

What's the disease he means? 
MALCOLM 

‘Tis call'd the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
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Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and ‘tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 
That speak him full of grace. 


Enter ROSS 


MACDUFF 

See, who comes here? 

MALCOLM 

My countryman; but yet I know him not. 
MACDUFF 

My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 
MALCOLM 

I know him now. Good God, betimes remove 

The means that makes us strangers! 

ROSS 

Sir, amen. 

MACDUFF 

Stands Scotland where it did? 

ROSS 

Alas, poor country! 

Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 

Be call'd our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy; the dead man's knell 

Is there scarce ask'd for who; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 

MACDUFF 

O, relation 

Too nice, and yet too true! 

MALCOLM 

What's the newest grief? 

ROSS 
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That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker: 
Each minute teems a new one. 

MACDUFF 

How does my wife? 

ROSS 

Why, well. 

MACDUFF 

And all my children? 

ROSS 

Well too. 

MACDUFF 

The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 
ROSS 

No; they were well at peace when I did leave ‘em. 
MACDUFF 

But not a niggard of your speech: how goes't? 
ROSS 

When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather, 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot: 

Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 

MALCOLM 

Be't their comfort 

We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men; 
An older and a better soldier none 

That Christendom gives out. 

ROSS 

Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like! But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 
MACDUFF 

What concern they? 

The general cause? or is it a fee-grief 

Due to some single breast? 

ROSS 

No mind that's honest 

But in it shares some woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
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MACDUFF 

If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 
ROSS 

Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard, 

MACDUFF 

Hum! I guess at it. 

ROSS 

Your castle is surprised; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter'd: to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murder'd deer, 
To add the death of you. 

MALCOLM 

Merciful heaven! 

What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 
MACDUFF 

My children too? 

ROSS 

Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

MACDUFF 

And I must be from thence! 

My wife kill'd too? 

ROSS 

I have said. 

MALCOLM 

Be comforted: 

Let's make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

MACDUFF 

He has no children, All my pretty ones? 

Did you say all? O hell-kite! All? 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 

MALCOLM 

Dispute it like a man. 

MACDUFF 

I shall do so; 

But I must also feel it as a man: 

I cannot but remember such things were, 
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That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee! naught that I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now! 
MALCOLM 

Be this the whetstone of your sword: let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
MACDUFF 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes 

And braggart with my tongue! But, gentle heavens, 
Cut short all intermission; front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him; if he ‘scape, 
Heaven forgive him too! 

MALCOLM 

This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave; Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may: 
The night is long that never finds the day. 


Exeunt 
ACT V 
SCENE I. Dunsinane. Ante-room in the castle. 


Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting-Gentlewoman 


Doctor 

I have two nights watched with you, but can perceive 
no truth in your report, When was it she last walked? 
Gentlewoman 

Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen 

her rise from her bed, throw her night-gown upon 
her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, 

write upon't, read it, afterwards seal it, and again 
return to bed; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 
Doctor 

A great perturbation in nature, to receive at once 

the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of 

watching! In this slumbery agitation, besides her 
walking and other actual performances, what, at any 
time, have you heard her say? 
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Gentlewoman 

That, sir, which I will not report after her. 
Doctor 

You may to me: and ‘tis most meet you should, 
Gentlewoman 

Neither to you nor any one; having no witness to 
confirm my speech. 


Enter LADY MACBETH, with a taper 


Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise; 
and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close. 
Doctor 

How came she by that light? 

Gentlewoman 

Why, it stood by her: she has light by her 
continually; 'tis her command. 

Doctor 

You see, her eyes are open. 

Gentlewoman 

Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doctor 

What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her hands. 
Gentlewoman 

It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus 
washing her hands: I have known her continue in 
this a quarter of an hour. 

LADY MACBETH 

Yet here's a spot. 

Doctor 

Hark! she speaks: I will set down what comes from 
her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 
LADY MACBETH 

Out, damned spot! out, I say!--One: two: why, 
then, ‘tis time to do't.--Hell is murky!--Fie, my 

lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? What need we 

fear who knows it, when none can call our power to 
account?--Yet who would have thought the old man 
to have had so much blood in him. 

Doctor 

Do you mark that? 

LADY MACBETH 

The thane of Fife had a wife: where is she now?-- 
What, will these hands ne'er be clean?--No more o' 
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that, my lord, no more o' that: you mar all with 

this starting. 

Doctor 

Go to, go to; you have known what you should not. 
Gentlewoman 

She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of 

that: heaven knows what she has known. 

LADY MACBETH 

Here's the smell of the blood still: all the 

perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 

hand. Oh, oh, oh! 

Doctor 

What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged. 
Gentlewoman 

I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. 

Doctor 

Well, well, well,-- 

Gentlewoman 

Pray God it be, sir. 

Doctor 

This disease is beyond my practise: yet I have known 
those which have walked in their sleep who have died 
holily in their beds. 

LADY MACBETH 

Wash your hands, put on your nightgown; look not so 
pale.--I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried; he 
cannot come out on's grave. 

Doctor 

Even so? 

LADY MACBETH 

To bed, to bed! there's knocking at the gate: 

come, come, come, come, give me your hand. What's 
done cannot be undone.--To bed, to bed, to bed! 


Exit 


Doctor 

Will she go now to bed? 

Gentlewoman 

Directly. 

Doctor 

Foul whisperings are abroad: unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets: 
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More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night: 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. 
I think, but dare not speak. 

Gentlewoman 

Good night, good doctor. 


Exeunt 
SCENE IL. The country near Dunsinane. 


Drum and colours. Enter MENTEITH, CAITHNESS, ANGUS, LENNOX, 
and Soldiers 


MENTEITH 

The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward and the good Macduff: 
Revenges burn in them; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 

ANGUS 

Near Birnam wood 

Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 
CAITHNESS 

Who knows if Donalbain be with his brother? 
LENNOX 

For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 

Of all the gentry: there is Siward's son, 

And many unrough youths that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

MENTEITH 

What does the tyrant? 

CAITHNESS 

Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies: 

Some say he's mad; others that lesser hate him 
Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain, 

He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

ANGUS 

Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach; 
Those he commands move only in command, 
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Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

MENTEITH 

Who then shall blame 

His pester'd senses to recoil and start, 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there’? 

CAITHNESS 

Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where ‘tis truly owed: 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. 

LENNOX 

Or so much as it needs, 

To dew the sovereign flower and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 


Exeunt, marching 
SCENE IIL. Dunsinane. A room in the castle. 


Enter MACBETH, Doctor, and Attendants 


MACBETH 

Bring me no more reports; let them fly all: 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 

I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus: 
‘Fear not, Macbeth; no man that's born of woman 
Shall e'er have power upon thee.' Then fly, 

false thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures: 

The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 


Enter a Servant 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon! 
Where got'st thou that goose look? 

Servant 

There is ten thousand-- 

MACBETH 

Geese, villain! 
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Servant 

Soldiers, sir. 

MACBETH 

Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy. What soldiers, patch? 
Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 
Servant 

The English force, so please you. 
MACBETH 

Take thy face hence. 


Exit Servant 


Seyton!--I am sick at heart, 

When I behold--Seyton, I say!--This push 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough: my way of life 

Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. Seyton! 


Enter SEYTON 


SEYTON 

What is your gracious pleasure? 

MACBETH 

What news more? 

SEYTON 

All is confirm'd, my lord, which was reported. 
MACBETH 

I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hack'd. 
Give me my armour. 

SEYTON 

'Tis not needed yet. 

MACBETH 

I'll put it on. 

Send out more horses; skirr the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. Give me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doctor 
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Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 

MACBETH 

Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doctor 

Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

MACBETH 

Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it. 

Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff. 
Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me. 
Come, sir, dispatch. If thou couldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease. 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again.--Pull't off, I say.-- 
What rhubarb, cyme, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence? Hear'st thou of them? 
Doctor 

Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

MACBETH 

Bring it after me. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 

Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 

Doctor 

[Aside] Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. 


Exeunt 
SCENE IV. Country near Birnam wood. 
Drum and colours. Enter MALCOLM, SIWARD and YOUNG SIWARD, 


MACDUFF, MENTEITH, CAITHNESS, ANGUS, LENNOX, ROSS, and 
Soldiers, marching 


MALCOLM 
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Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

MENTEITH 

We doubt it nothing. 

SIWARD 

What wood is this before us? 

MENTEITH 

The wood of Birnam. 

MALCOLM 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear't before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soldiers 

It shall be done. 

SIWARD 

We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't. 

MALCOLM 

'Tis his main hope: 

For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and less have given him the revolt, 
And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

MACDUFF 

Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

SIWARD 

The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate: 
Towards which advance the war. 


Exeunt, marching 
SCENE V. Dunsinane. Within the castle. 


Enter MACBETH, SEYTON, and Soldiers, with drum and colours 
MACBETH 
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Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 

The cry is still "They come:' our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 

Till famine and the ague eat them up: 

Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. 


A cry of women within 


What is that noise? 
SEYTON 
It is the cry of women, my good lord. 


Exit 


MACBETH 

I have almost forgot the taste of fears; 

The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in't: | have supp'd full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once start me. 


Re-enter SEYTON 


Wherefore was that cry? 

SEYTON 

The queen, my lord, is dead. 

MACBETH 

She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Enter a Messenger 
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Thou comest to use thy tongue; thy story quickly. 
Messenger 

Gracious my lord, 

I should report that which I say I saw, 

But know not how to do it. 

MACBETH 

Well, say, sir. 

Messenger 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 

MACBETH 

Liar and slave! 

Messenger 

Let me endure your wrath, ift be not so: 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a moving grove. 

MACBETH 

If thou speak'st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth: 'Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane:' and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be aweary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. 
Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, wind! come, wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 


Exeunt 
SCENE VI. Dunsinane. Before the castle. 


Drum and colours, Enter MALCOLM, SIWARD, MACDUFF, and their 
Army, with boughs 


MALCOLM 

Now near enough: your leafy screens throw down. 
And show like those you are. You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
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Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon 's what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 

SIWARD 

Fare you well. 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 

Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

MACDUFF 

Make all our trumpets speak; give them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 


Exeunt 
SCENE VII. Another part of the field. 


Alarums. Enter MACBETH 


MACBETH 

They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 

But, bear-like, | must fight the course. What's he 
That was not born of woman? Such a one 

Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter YOUNG SIWARD 


YOUNG SIWARD 

What is thy name? 

MACBETH 

Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 

YOUNG SIWARD 

No; though thou call'st thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

MACBETH 

My name's Macbeth. 

YOUNG SIWARD 

The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

MACBETH 

No, nor more fearful. 

YOUNG SIWARD 

Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; with my sword 
I'll prove the lie thou speak'st. 


They fight and YOUNG SIWARD is slain 
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Thou wast born of woman 
But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish'd by man that's of a woman born. 


Exit 
Alarums. Enter MACDUFF 


MACDUFF 

That way the noise is. Tyrant, show thy face! 

If thou be'st slain and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hired to bear their staves: either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword with an unbatter'd edge 

I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune! 

And more I beg not. 


Exit. Alarums 
Enter MALCOLM and SIWARD 


SIWARD 

This way, my lord; the castle's gently render'd: 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

MALCOLM 

We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

SIWARD 

Enter, sir, the castle. 


Exeunt, Alarums 
SCENE VIIL. Another part of the field. 


Enter MACBETH 


MACBETH 

Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 

On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 
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Enter MACDUFF 


MACDUFF 

Turn, hell-hound, turn! 

MACBETH 

Of all men else I have avoided thee: 

But get thee back; my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already. 

MACDUFF 

I have no words: 

My voice is in my sword: thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! 


They fight 


MACBETH 

Thou losest labour: 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 

With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed: 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield, 

To one of woman born. 

MACDUFF 

Despair thy charm; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

MACBETH 

Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 

For it hath cow'd my better part of man! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. I'll not fight with thee. 
MACDUFF 

Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time: 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted on a pole, and underwrit, 

'Here may you see the tyrant.’ 

MACBETH 

I will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
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And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body 

I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 

And damn'‘d be him that first cries, 'Hold, enough!’ 


Exeunt, fighting. Alarums 


Retreat. Flourish. Enter, with drum and colours, MALCOLM, SIWARD, 
ROSS, the other Thanes, and Soldiers 


MALCOLM 

I would the friends we miss were safe arrived. 
SIWARD 

Some must go off: and yet, by these I see, 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
MALCOLM 

Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
ROSS 

Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt: 
He only lived but till he was a man; 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

SIWARD 

Then he is dead? 

ROSS 

Ay, and brought off the field: your cause of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end, 

SIWARD 

Had he his hurts before? 

ROSS 

Ay, on the front. 

SIWARD 

Why then, God's soldier be he! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death: 

And so, his knell is knoll'd. 

MALCOLM 

He's worth more sorrow, 

And that I'll spend for him. 

SIWARD 

He's worth no more 

They say he parted well, and paid his score: 
And so, God be with him! Here comes newer comfort. 
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Re-enter MACDUFF, with MACBETH's head 


MACDUFF 

Hail, king! for so thou art: behold, where stands 
The usurper's cursed head: the time is free: 

I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minds; 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine: 

Hail, King of Scotland! 

ALL 

Hail, King of Scotland! 


Flourish 


MALCOLM 

We shall not spend a large expense of time 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour named. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exiled friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen, 
Who, as ‘tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life; this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 

We will perform in measure, time and place: 
So, thanks to all at once and to each one, 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 


Flourish. Exeunt 
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